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CHAPTEE X. 



INTRODUCING SETH DTJMBRICK, THE COBBLEB. 



Sally, walking about the streets the next 
morning, with her baby in her arms, was 
aware that a critical change in her pro- 
spects was impending, which threatened 
to separate her and the child who was now 
part of her life ; and as far as such a mite 
as she can be said to determine, she resolved 
that such a separation should never take 
place. 

How to prevent thfe catastrophe? This 
was the problem which was vexing Sally's 
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2 The Duchess of Rosemary Lane, 

mind. The practical solutions which oc- 
curred to her were to hide, or to run away. 
She adopted the latter, and set off walking 
at as good a pace as her little legs could 
achieve. But Sally was not strong, and the 
child she carried was no light weight for one 
of her tender years to bear, and before she 
had extricated herself from the labyrinth of 
courts, alleys, and narrow streets which 
intersected Kosemary Lane she was ex- 
hausted. Leaning against the wall, she 
looked up to the sky with a sad and weary 
face. She had never forgotten the beautiful 
dream she had dreamt on the night of her 
brother's return, and it now recurred to her, 
bringing with it a dim hope that something 
wondrous might happen to aid her in her 
difficulty. If she had been acquainted with 
the history of Jack and his Beanstalk, she 
would have audibly wished for a tree — ^up 
which she could climb into a kinder land 
than Eosemary Latie. But no miracle 
brought light to Sally's troubled soul, and 
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her lofty aspirations found vent only in the 
words, 

^' Oh, dear ! I am tired and hungry, and 
I think I'll go back. Eh, baby ? '' 

" Iss," baby replied, which it may be 
remarked is the first word spoken in this 
story by its heroine. 

Fortified by baby's acquiescence, Sally 
retraced her steps, the baby becoming 
heavier every moment. So heavy at length, 
that Sally paused to rest, and put the baby 
down on a doorstep, to relieve her tired 
arms. As she stooped, her eyes fell on an 
upturned face, the sudden revelation of 
which caused the colour to rush into Sally's 
white cheeks, and her heart to beat vio- 
lently. 

She had halted immediately before a 
cobbler's stall, and the face she saw as she 
set the baljy down was that of Seth Dum- 
brick, the cobbler — ^no other, indeed, than 
the cobbler who. in Sally's dream had ap- 
peared to her in the clouds, mending boots 
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4 The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. 

and shoes for the angels. Here was the 
realisation of Sally's dim hope. Fancies of 
grand processions and magic trees and angels 
in the clonds thronged her mind, revolving 
around two central figures — the sweet figure 
of her beautiful child, and the strange one 
of this queer-looking cobbler whose chin 
had not met razor's edge for a week. 

Beth Dumbrick, observing Sally's agita- 
tion, and also attracted by the circumstance 
of a pretty little child lying immediately 
before his stall, paused in his work, and 
spoke to Sally. She did not hear the words, 
but the tone of the man was kind, and that 
was sufficient to give colour to her hope. 

" Mr. Dumbrick,'' she exclaimed, press- 
ing her hands to her breast, and gazing 
upon the cobbler with eyes open to their 
fullest extent. " It was you I dreamt of — 
it was you ! " ^ 

" Ah, Sally,'' was Seth Dumbrick' s calm 
comment, " it was me you dreamt of, eh ? 
What sort of a dream ? " 
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" Oh,'' cried Sally, " so good — so beauti- 
fdl!" 

" Ah," he observed, with a slight flash of 
humour in his great grey eyes, " was I 
dressed in silk stockings and a gold-laced 
hat?" 

" Better than that — better than that ! " 
cried Sally eagerly. 

Some element of unlooked-for earnestness 
in Sally's manner attracted the man still 
closer to her. 

" Tell us the dream," said he. 

Sally gave him a practical reply. " I 
am so tired,, and m hungry ! And so's 
my baby." 

Seth's eyes wandered to the baby, who 
was staring at him solemnly. Seth started 
back, without in the slightest degree disturb- 
ing the fixed solemnity of the baby's gaze. 

"Tours?" gravely questioned Seth of 
Sally. 

" Mine," as gravely answered Sally, with 
an emphatic nod. 
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His scaU w^is ennsixi^y bdEIt m. frsnt <^ m 
jiigbt of scepe ]ja>Tfn^ *ik}WTi to a eeEbor. in 
wlddi he Irred. and a^ he ssc at Mis^ <hi 
his platfrrrm, his £iee w^^ alnuDS^ oo. a lerel 
with the paTon^an. X ow. as SoRy made 
leferenee to her tiied and hungry eonditioi^ 
die peezed into this eidlar. It was dark and 
flafi&. Kdie and hsst haby coald hide there, 
no one m the woxld woold be able to sepa- 
rate them. 

May I come in ? *' she bessed. 
Come alc«ig/^ said Seth. 
There was room on the platform for the 
ddldren, and Sally, with her baby, Joyfully 
squeezed in, and nestled in the comer, where 
they conld see and be seen by the cobbler, 
but were almost quite hidden from the pass- 
ers-by in the street. Seth Dumbrick then, 
reaching out his hand, opened a little cup- 
board on his right, and taking from it a loaf 
of bread, cut two thick sUces, oyer which 
he spread a careful layer of dripping fi^m 
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a yellow basin. Sprinkling these liberally 
with salt, he gave them to the children, 
and proceeded with his work while they 
ate. 

Every movement he made was watched 
with admiration by Sally, and the disclosure 
of the cupboard containing food was to her 
something almost magical. 

Seth Dumbrick was a character in the 
neighbourhood. A silent, observant man, 
with no particular vice except those of being 
a bachelor and not being partial to women 
folk, he worked in his stall from morning 
till night, and his prices were so reasonable 
and his work so good that he was never 
allowed to be idle. Not a person in Eose- 
mary Lane was on visiting terms with him, 
and the children, as they passed and re- 
passed, were in the habit of casting longing 
looks into the dark shadows of the cellar 
which had never yet received a guest, and 
which was popularly supposed to contain 
rare and precious deposits. The oircum- 
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stance of his having been seen at various 
times carrying bottles and jars with living 
creatures in them imparted an additional 
interest to his habitation. He was never 
seen in a public-house or a place of wor- 
ship. There was once a story current of 
his having been visited by a Clergyman 
who was concerned about Seth Dumbrick's 
soul. The story ran that the Clergyman used 
very strong persuasion to induce Seth to 
come to church, and that Seth flatly refused, 
and justified his refusal. Thereupon they 
became entangled in tough argument, the 
one standing outside in the street, flushed 
and excited, the other sitting calmly on his 
stool, hammering away at a shoe as the 
knotty points were discussed; and it was 
understood that Seth Dumbrick had not the 
worst of the argument. In a general way 
the female residjnte in Boaemary L«.e had 
long ago decided that Seth had been crossed 
in love, and that this was the reason of his 
living the life of a hermit. Seth never con- 
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tradicted this rumour, and it grew to be 
beKeved in. 

Everything in Seth Dumbrick's fiice was on 
a grand scale ; there was not a mean feature 
in it. His lips were full and powerful, his 
nose was large and of a good shape, his 
great grey eyes had in them a light and 
depth which were not easily fathomed, and 
but for his forehead, which hung over his 
eyebrows like a precipice, he would have 
been a well-looking man. But this fore- 
head was of so monstrous a bulk that it 
engrossed the attention of the observer, 
and except to those with keen and penetra- 
tive insight, destroyed all harmony of 
feature in the face of the man. His flesh 
was not over clean ; his hands were as hard 
as horn ; he had a week's bristles on his 
chin, and an old red nightcap on his head. 

Before the children had finished their 
slices of bread-and-dripping, Seth, bending 
forward, took Sally's boots from her feet, 
and examined them. They were in sad 
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need of repair, and without a word, Seth 
began to patch and hammer away at them. 
Sally's eyes glistened with gratefal pleasure. 

" And now about that dream of your'n, 
Sally," said Seth Dumbrick, as Sally, after 
partaking of the last mouthful of bread, 
wiped her lips with her hand. " I didn't 
have a gold-laced hat and silk stockings 
on?" 

" Oh, no," replied Sally, screwing up her 
lips. 

" What did I have on, then ? " 

" Nothing." 

Seth stared and laughed. 

'' Nothing." 

" Only what you've got on now," said 
Sally. 

*^ That's better," observed Seth, "and 
properer." 

" And you was setting on a stool, mend- 
ing shoes — as you're doing now." 

"Well, that's not much of a dream^ 
Sally. You could dream that dream over 
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again this minute, with your eyes wide 
open.'' 

" No, I couldn't — ^no, I couldn't ! " pro- 
tested Sally, with a vigorous shake of her 
head. " You don't know ! " 

" Well, go on; I was setting here mend- 
. ing shoes " 

"No, no," interrupted Sally, "you wasn't 
setting here." 

"Where, then?" 

" There ! " said Sally, pointing with her 
finger upwards to the sky. 

" There ! '' echoed Seth, with a startled 
look, following the line of Sally's finger. 

" And angels was flying all about you, 
and you was mending their shoes." 

And then Sally related the whole of her 
dream as circumstantially as it was in her 
power to do. The narration occupied some 
time, and at its conclusion Sally's face was 
red with excitement, and an expression of 
interest was in Seth Dumbrick's features. 

"And I was putting a pair of shining 
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OH dii^ &et of ti^ Iicde t^izi^^ 
ke sid. taking die bdbria Iici arDB& ^I 
didnrt knoir j^a !iad a Iitde sst«^ SoL'^ 

"- 1 amf t got Qome ; dfie aizf t my aster — 
die s ULT l»bT.*^ 

Sedt Dmnbrfi^ houifng hmweLf aloof 
finxa liis nefghboqrsy ami noc Isemg gcrea 
to idle duatcsingSy kneir nfflxe of tibe por- 
ti^iTairg of t!ie chfLTs introdactuxL ^ Ban- 
warj Lane^ and hst noir Leamt tibem Ibr 
tiie first time frcfOL Sally's lipsw 

^* A foimdifng she is^** he said^ looking 
widi interest upon the child. ^"Sie^s a 
beauty, Sally." 

^ 8he*3 the beautifulest that eyer wasw" 

^^ That's putting it strongs bat she » a 
ptetty little ereature. Poor little cast- 
away !'^ 

^^ She waai't dressed like this wbeii she 
fiirt come," said Sally. 

"Xo: How, thai?^ 

^^ She had nice things^ better than I erer 
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" What's become of 'em ? " 

" Pawnbroker's,'* tersely replied Sally. 

" Ah ! and you've no idea who or where 
the pretty little creature's mother is ? " 

" She never had a mother." 

" That's new, but not quite according to 
nature, Sally. A mother she must have 
had." 

"No; she had a ma, not a mother. I 
knew she wasn't like us the first moment I 
ever see her. That was the night brother 
Ned come home, and me and baby went to 
bed together. Then I dreamed that beauti- 
ful dream of you and the angels. "Wasn't 
it a beautiful dream ? " 

" It was a fine dream, Sally, a rare fine 
dream I Angels ! and Seth Dumbrick a- 
working for 'em ! that's the finest part of 
it. Seth Dumbrick setting in the sky, with 
angels a-begging of him to mend their 
shoes ! And I'll do it too — ^when I get there. 
I'll set up as a cobbler in the clouds, and 
'11 make my fortune. H[a, ha, ha ! Sally, 
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go on dreaming like that, and something 'U 
oome of it." 

"What 'U come of it?" asked liteial 
Sally. 

Seth Dnmbrick mbbed his chin with his 
homy hand. < The bristles were so strong, 
and his hand was so hard, that the action 
produced a rasping sonnd, such as the nib- 
bing of sand-paper produces. 

^^ There was a woman once, and her name 
was Sonthcott — Joanna Southcott it was. 
Now she was a poor woman, too, as you'll 
be.'' 

Sally nodded. It cannot with truth be 
said that she had ever bestowed the slightest 
thought upon the matter, but if she had 
made it the subject of the most serious con- 
templation she could have had no other 
expectation than that of a certainty she 
would be a poor woman all her life. 

"She had dreams, and prophesied. She 
dreamt of angels and the devil, and had a 
fight with the. devil." 
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"Did she run away from him, and did 
he run after her ? " inquired Sally, almost 
breathless with excitement, for in her mind 
at that moment the devil stood for the new 
tenant who, in her own dream, had tried to 
destroy her treasure-baby. 

" That's not told," answered Seth Dum- 
brick. 

"But she beat him!" suggested Sally, 
with her little hands tightly clasped. 

"She beat him bad, did Joanna. My 
mother — she was a Devonshire woman, Sal, 
like Joanna — believed in her, and so did 
a heap of othei*s. And now I come to think 
of it," said Seth, with a musing glance at 
the pretty child lying on his leather apron, 
" there's something strange in Joanna South- 
cott's name coming into my head in this 
way. For, you see, Sal, when Joanna was 
an old woman, she gave out that she was 
going to be brought to bed with a Prince 
of Peace; but she never was, more's the 
pity, for that's the very Prince the world 
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wants, and never yet's been able to get. 
She used to go into trances, used Joanna, 
and prophecy." 

" Tell me," said SaUy. 

" About 'em ? "Well, there was so many 
of 'em. She was always at it." 

^^ What's trances ? " asked Sally, with 
feverish anxiety ; ^' and what's prophecy ? " 

"Well, Joanna M be setting as you're 
a-setting now, when all at once she'd go off 
— ^fall back or forward like, insensible. 
That 'd be a trance. Then she'd dream 
something. Then she'd come to, and tell 
what she dreamt. That 'd be a prophecy." 

" / do that ! " cried Sally, in a fever of 
excitement. "/ fall back and faint dead 
away — dead away ! For a long time. And 
I don't know nothing that goes on all the 
time. Oh, my! But I ain't begun to 
prophecy yet, that I knows on. Tell me, 
what is prophecy ? " 

" Something that comes true, or is likely ^ 
to come true. That's prophecy. Now, 
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here and there your dream's a good deal 
like some of Joamia's dreams. She was a 
prophetess; my mother had some of her 
writings. Fine writings, Sal, promising 
fine things. You look out, Sally. You 
keep on dreaming, and fainting dead away, 
and some day perhaps you'll prophesy." 

Sally nodded. Her eyes were full of fire, 
her Kttle lips were parted in wonder, and 
in her childish mind strange and yearning 
hopes and cunning designs were beginning 
to stir. 

" That dream of your'n," proceeded Seth 
Dumbrick, in all earnestness, " might signify 
something. There's a mighty deal in it to 
an understanding mind. If you was older 
than you are, Sally, I'd asked you to com- 
mence and prophesy." 

Sally answered by another nod. Indeed, 
fascinated by the earnestness of the speaker, 
no less than by the mystery which seemed 
hidden in his words, Sally's head oscillated 
up and down with regular motion, following 
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" — and says that she's murdered, and 
bnried in the Eed Bam. Well, the mother 
tells her dream, and the people langh at 
her. But the ghost comes to her a second 
time the next night, and a third time the 
next, and then the mother won't be denied. 
They go to the Bed Bam, and there they 
find Maria, done up in a sack, and buried 
under the floor. Every word of it is as true 
as true can be. Now," said Seth, graciously 
and condescendingly, as though he were 
about to present Sally with a large piece of 
plum-cake, ^* I'll tell you something that I 
wouldn't tell to everybody. I saw that man 
hung." 

Sally gazed at him with eyes dilated to 
their fullest extent. Seth Dumbrick, grati- 
fied at this exhibition of interest, moistened 
his thumb. 

" I was there, and saw him hung. Corder 
bis name was, and it's — ah, it's twenty odd 
year ago. I was a yoimg man then, and I 
went to all the executions." 

c i 
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*^Why?" inquired Sally, without any 
special reason for asking; adding as an 
afterthought, " Was they nice ? " 

Seth Dumbrick rasped his bristly chin 
again with his homy hands. 

" Can't exactly say why," he honestly 
answered. ^^ They wasn't particularly nice, 
but there was a relish in 'em. I've seen 
seven men in a string. I can see 'em now, 
all of a row.'' 

Staring into space upon this gloomy 
imagining, Seth Dumbrick paused a sufficient 
time to see the black caps drawn over the 
faces of the doomed men, and the ropes 
adjusted. Which being done, and the men 
disposed of, he resumed the former topic. 

^^Then there was other dreams. Here's 
one. Two men work in a brewery. One 
kills the other, and heaves the body into 
the fire .under the boiling vat, where it's 
burned into smoke and ashes. No one 
knows what's been done, and the story runs 
that the murdered man's been drowned. 
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The murderer goes to another town, and 
lives there. Now, then. A matter of seven 
years afterwards the murderer comes back 
again, and gets work immediate in the same 
brewery. The first night of his return he 
goes to bed, and begins to speak in his 
sleep. Another man's abed in the same 
room with him, and that man's awake. 

* Yes,' says the murderer in his sleep, ' it's 
just seven year ago since I did it' The 
other man, in a kind of careless way, says, 

* What did you do seven year ago ? ' Upon 
that, the murderer gets out of bed, and 
crawls about the room. Then stops still, 
all of a sudden. Then stands straight up. 
Then draws an imaginary knife. Then stabs 
an imaginary man. Stabs him once, twice, 
three times. Then stops and listens. Then 
creeps back to bed. All this the workman 
that's awake sees, because the moon is 
shining into the room, and it's all so plain 
that he can't hardly mistake what it means ; 
but to make sure, he says * What was his 
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Dame?^ and tte murderer mentions liie 
naxne of the man who was auppoeed to be 
drowned seven years ago. 'Did you kill 
him ? ' he asks. ^ I did^' says the murderer. 
^ What did you do with the body ? ' he asks 
again. ' I put it,^ says the murderer in his 
sleep, 'into the fire under the yat.' That 
was enough. The next day he was taken in 
charge, and was so worked upon that he 
confessed, and was hung." 

Seth Dumbriek related this story so 
dramatically that Sally thought it as good 
as a play, quite as good as the Murder at the 
Red Bam^ which she had seen at the penny 
show. 

" Did you see him hung? " she inquired. 
" No ; it was done in a foreign country, 
and I missed him. You see, Sally, dreams 
are significant things sometimes. I don't 
know what the world M do without 'em. 
There's the Bible— what 'd the Bible be 
without dreams and visions ? Did yon ever 
hear of Pharer ? " 
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" No ; was he a relation of Joanna's ? " 
" Pharer was a king^ one 0' them kings 
that you see in the British Moseum done 
up in bundles. He was a Bible man, and 
had dreams. Then there was Daniel, and 
all the other prophets — ^they was always 
having dreams. I tell you what, Sally. 
If it wasn't for dreams, there would never 
have been any prophets. There are your 
shoes — ^when you're a grown-up woman, 
you can pay me for mending 'em." 

Sally murmured her thanks, and leant 
forward to put them on. Seth Dumbrick 
was also bending forward, and in the act, 
the precipice of his forehead loomed omi- 
nously over Sally, as though it were about 
to fall upon her. Now, whether it was 
from some fentastic fear of the occurrence 
of such a catastrophe, or from her own 
weak condition, or from the excitement of 
her mind produced by the strange stories 
narrated by Seth Dumbrick, Sally, as the 
cobbler leant over her, gave a sigh, and 
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sank to the ground, with her shoes in her 
hand. 

Somewhat perplexed by the novelty of 
the situation, Seth Dumbrick raised Sally 
without exactly knowing what to do with 
her. The child's eyes were closed, and she 
made no movement or response to his 
inquiries as to what was the matter with 
her. Every moment adding to the embar- 
rassment of the situation, and reflecting 
grimly upon what the neighbours might 
think if they happened to discover him 
with Sally's dark, passive face lying against 
his knee, Seth Dumbrick, with a wry 
expression, decided that the best and most 
humane plan would be to carry Sally down 
to his cellar, and there wait for her re- 
covery. He carried her down, not without 
tenderness, and then returned for the baby, 
whom he placed on the ground by Sally's 
side. 

During the short time that Sally was left 
to herself it might not have been quite a 
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matter of the imagination for an observer 
— had one been present — to fancy that she 
raised her eyelids cautiously and cunningly, 
and looked about her timidly and palpita- 
tingly. But no observer was by, and the 
cellar was in darkness ; and besides, if any 
clear testimony were required upon the 
point, it could have been found in Sally's 
condition when Seth Dumbrick returned 
with the baby. She lay with closed eyes, 
and with apparently as little life in her as a 
stone. 

The cellar, as has been said, was in dark- 
ness, and only to one accustomed to the 
gloom could the objects it contained be 
seen. But Seth had lived in the place for 
years, and therefore, was familiar with every 
square inch of it, and from long custom 
his sight had accommodated itself to the 
shadows by which he loved — for he was by 
no means an unhappy man — to be sur- 
rounded. He made no attempt to light a 
candle ; as Sally lay before him, he could 
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see lier £ice distmctiT, and required 
none. 

"I'd best bathe her head nith water," 
he muttered ; '' itll Kren her up." 

Taking a cap, he dipped it into what 
looked like a large glass tank, and irith- 
drew it full of water. As he raised it firom 
the sur&ce, a stickleback leapt from the 
ci^, and fell, with a little plash, into the 
tank. Seth, peering into the cup, inserted 
his fingers, and lifted out two water-beetles^ 
which he deposited in the tank. Then he 
knelt by Sally, and laTed her fece. 

Seth Dumbrick was a bachelor, fifty 
years of age, with no ties of kindred, and 
desiring none as it seemed, but not entirely 
without companionship. He was the pos- 
sessor of an aquarium, constructed by him- 
self^ haying in its centre a device in rocks, 
and with weeds, lilies, and what water- 
plants were in season, floating on the 
sur&ce through the whole of the year. In 
the aquarium was a strange collection of 
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fish and reptiles, comprising gold and silver 
fish, sticklebacks, silver pike, water worms 
and beetles, and as many varieties as Seth 
could gather and purchase of the fantastic 
Salamander. Of a certain species of this 
&mily of Salamandridae, with large lustrous 
yellow spots and stripes which Seth claimed 
to come from Japan, and which he called 
his water-leopards, Seth was particularly 
proud. The rocks in the centre of the 
aquarium came sheer out of the water to 
suit the habit of those of his creatures 
amphibiously inclined, and it was from this 
aquarium he drew the water to restore Sally 
to consciousness. 

But Sally's attack was one of the most 
obstinate nature, and she showed no signs 
of recovery. The more Seth bathed her 
face and head the more insensible she ap- 
peared to become, and Seth, not being 
accustomed to such '^tantrums," as he 
called them, was doubtful, after a great 
exercise of patience, whether he was adopt- 
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ing the proper means for the recoTerj of the 
patient. And in a little while he wbs 
sensible of a creeping fear that Sally had 
taken her departure from this world of 
trouble to one where tronble was not 
known. ^^Bat that can't he/' he mnr- 
mnred^ as he placed his ear to her bosom, 
" for her heart's beating." 

It wa» beating, and rery yiolently for 
a child in Sally's weak condition. Seth 
questioned of himself whether it was 
natural that the hearts of persons who were 
in the habit of falling into trances should 
beat so loudly as SaUy^s heart was beating 
now, and while he was considering the 
knotty point in silent perplexity, Sally's 
eyelids where cautiously raised, and she 
stroye to pierce the darkness which sur- 
rounded her. She saw nothing, not even 
the eyes of Seth Bumbrick, which were 
fixed upon hers, in close observance. 

" Sally ! " called Seth, relieved at this 
sudden recovery. 
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Sally's eyelids were immediately closed, 
and jfrom Sally's lips came no reply. Seth 
waited and watched for two or three 
minutes, but Sally was still unconscious. 
Then Seth, with somewhat of a demonstra- 
tive noise, walked towards the steps which 
led to daylight and the world, and in- 
stantly walked back to Sally's side on tiptoe, 
so softly and noiselessly that the most 
timid mouse might have been deceived. 
Sally again opened her eyes, and this time 
she slightly raised herself from the ground. 

" Sally ! " again called Seth. 

Sally hastily resumed her recumbent 
position, and was dumb. An expression of 
comic amusement stole into Seth's face. 
He went to the aquarium, and dipping in 
his cup, carefully fished up a water-beetle 
with a score of slender legs. 

"Poor SaUy! Poor little thing!" 
murmured Seth, as he gently placed the 
water-beetle on Sally's face, over which 
it instantly began to crawl. 
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Sally screamed loudly, and jumped up. 
Seth gave a dry laugh, and replaced the 
water-beetle in the aquarium. 

"Oh, oh!" cried Sally. "Where am 
I?" 

"Don't be frightened, Sally," replied 
Seth. " You're in my cellar." 

" It's so dark ! " moaned Sally. 

" It won't be after you've been here 
often," said Seth, in a sly tone. " What's 
been the matter with you, Sal? " 

Sally's answer was prompt. '^ I've been 
in a trance." 

"And you've had a vision," suggested 
Seth. 

"Oh, yes, yes," cried Sally. "How did 
you know ? " 

Seth chuckled. " And you're going to 
prophesy," he said. 

" Yes, yes ! " 

"Fire away, then," said Seth, shaking 
with laughter. But his laughter was 
noiseless, and Sally neither saw nor heard it. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

SALLY HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH PHARAOH, 

KING OP EGYPT. 

Sally hesitated before she made her first 
move. Playing at trances was a new game 
to her, and she was in the dark in more 
ways than one. But the crisis was an im- 
minent one, and she was vaguely conscious 
that none but bold measures would help 
her safely through it. Yet she approached 
her subject warily, unaware that Seth's 
accustomed eyes could plainly discern the 
working of every muscle in her face. 
- " I went oflf all of a sudden, didn't I ? " 
was her first inquiry. 

"Toudid, Sally," replied Seth, "with- 
out saying with your leave or by your 
leave." 
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^*' And you tried to bring me to.'^ 

^' And conldn't/' 

^'Ri^ you are, SaRy.'' 
Then you carried me down here*'^ 
ow do you know that ? ^' a^ed Seth, 
so abruptly as to shake her nerresw 

^^ You - must hare done,^' she saiA, in 
Jfi^erisli haste. ^^How could I be here 
else? I couldn't hare walked, could I? 
Pei^le don't walk in trances, do they? 
Joanna didn't walk when she was in a 
trance, did she ? '' 

''Well, no, Sal," answered Seth, the 
cc^ners of his eyeUds wrinkling up with 
amusement. '' People don't walk in trances, 
so £ar as I know. I neyer heard that Jo- 
anna walked when she was in a trance.'^ 

A sigh of relief escaped Sally's bosom at 
this confirmatory eTidence, and was followed 
by a chuckle from Seth. 

" It stands to reason, Sal, that if Joanna 
had ha' walked, you'd ha' walked." 
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"In course I should," said Sally inno- 
cently. " Did I go oflf like Joanna ? " 

" I should say there wam't a pin to 
choose between yoiL" 

A cunning smile played about Sally's 
lips. " You put somethink on my face." 

" Water, Sal, to bring you to." 

" But somethink else," said Sally, with a 
slight shudder, " somethink that crept and 
frightened me." 

" You see, Sally, you was so bad, and 
wanted such a deal of bringing to, that I 
had to take the water from my aqua- 
rium " 

" What's that ? " 

" You'll know by-and-by. There's fish 
in it, and all sorts of things, and when I 
dipped thti cup in, out come a water-beetle. 
There ain't a bit of harm in the little crea- 
tures, but they do creep ! Now for the 
vision, Sally." 

Sally puckered her eyebrows, and tightly 
interlaced her little fingers. 
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" Yes. Well, Pharer come ^'^ 

" Stop a minute, Sal. What was he 

like?'' 

" Didn't you never see him ? " 

" I never set eyes on the old feller." 

A deeper puckering of Sally's eyebrows, 

and a tighter interlacing of her little fin- 
gers. 

" He was done up in a bundle, you know, 

and I didn't see much of him." 

*« Was he like the doll outside old Adam's 

rag and bone shop ? " 
" A little bit." 

" Only he didn't have a black face." 
**No," said Sally, following the cues with 

heaving bosom. 

" But his fece was painted." 

" In course it was." 

" In stripes. Eed, and yaller, and green." 

** Yes, he looked so rum ! And he had 

a big gold crown on his head." 

** Ah," said Seth, in a tone of sly satis- 

D 2 
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faction, "now I can say IVe seen Pharer if 
anybody asks me. Go on, Sal/' 

" Well, he come, and said " 

" Ho I ho ! Sally ! he spoke to you, did 
he?" 

" Yes, he said a lot." 

" Now," mused Seth, hugging himself in 
great enjoyment, " how did he speak ? " 

" With his tongue," replied Sally, with 
precocious Sharpness. 

"Yes, yes, with his tongue, 0' course. 
Kings, even old uns like Pharer, are the 
same as us in that respect. But in what 
language? It couldn't be Hebrew, 'cause 
he hated the Jews, and wouldn't have low- 
ered himself to it. Besides, if he had, you 
wouldn't have understood him." 

"Not in a trance?" asked Sally in a 
cunning tone. 

" I should say," replied Seth very 
gravely, " not even in a trance." 

" Why, then, he spoke what I'm speak- 
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ing to you, and what you're speaking to me 
— jist the same." 

" That settles it, then. Taflfy was a 
Welshman, and Pharer was an Englishman. 
Well, Sally, he come, and he said " 

^' * Git up, Sally,' he says, *and come 
along o' me ; I'm going to show you some- 
think.' I got up and went along of 
him." 

" The people must have stared, Sal, to 
see you and Pharer walking together." 

"We didn't mind that. We walks 
straight to the horspital, and there's father 
laying in bed. * Shall I ever git better ? ' 
says father to Pharer. * No,' says Pharer, 
' you'll never git better. Do you hear, Sal ? 
Father '11 never git better.' Then we goes 
out of the horspital, me and Pharer, and 
walks miles and miles into the country, and 
we come to a big, big place with stone 
walls. * Mother's in there, Sal,' says 
Pharer ; and I peeps through and sees poor 
mother working and working." 
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" Was it a prison, then, that mother was 
in?^' 

" No, it was a workus. ^ If you was to 
go to her,' says Pharer, ^ she'd be turned 
away. She's got eighteen pound a year/ 
Is that a lot ? " asked Sally, suddenly break- 
ing off. 

"It's a lot, taken in a lump," replied 
Seth, upon whose face a more thoughtful 
expression was gathering, " and a year's a 
lot, too, Sally." 

" Is three-and-sixpence a week a lot for a 
gal's keep?" asked SaUy, pursuing her 
inquiries. 

"What sort of a gal, now? One as'd 
make herself handy ? " 

" Oh, yes ; and do any think, never mind 
what. Clean and scrub, and git up early 

and light the fire, and go of errands " 

Thus Sally breathlessly ran on. 

"But this gal's a small gal — almost a 
mite — ^not strong enough to do all that." 

"She'd git bigger, and stronger, and 
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older, every day. And you don't know, oh, 
yon don't know what she wouldn't do, if you 
wanted her to ! And she'd be as good as 
gold." 

" Then this gal's liable to fainting dead 
away, without notice " 

" She wouldn't do it ! '' cried Sally, beat- 
ing her hands together, and creeping closer 
to Seth; "she wouldn't do it, if you did't 
want her to ! " 

" — And of falling into trances — " 

"She'd never do so agin, this gal 
wouldn't, if you didn't want her to ! " 

" Three-and-sixpence wouldn't go far, 
Sal, but it's sometJiing. What next did 
Pharer say ? " 

" * She's got eighteen pound a year,' says 
Pharer, ^ and she's been obliged to go away 
from you 'cause she's so poor, and couldn't 
git nothink to eat ; but she's a giving some- 
body three-and-sixpence a week for your 
keep.' " 

" Ah, ah, Sally, now we're coming to it.'' 
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" After that, Pharer looks at baby " 

" Saying anything about her keep, Sal ? " 

" Oh, no ; there's no need tOr / keep 
Aer, you know ; / take care of her. I nurse 
her, and wash her, and dress her, and put 
her to bed, and she's no trouble to nobody*' ' 

" Not even to you, Sal, I suppose." 

" Not to me — oh, no, not to me, 'cause I 
love her, and she's the beautifuUest baby 
there ever was ! Pharer looks at her, and 
says, ' When baby grows up, she'll be a lady, 
and '11 have fine clothes, and '11 give every- 
body money who's been good to her. That's 
sure to come true, that is." 

" Pharer says?" 

^*No, / say. It's sore to come true. 
You mind, now ! Whoever's good to baby '11 
be done good to." 

'• A good Christian sentiment, Sal. And 
then?" 

"Then," said Sally abruptly, "Pharer 
goes away." 

" Walks away ? " 
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**No, flies away, and is swallowed up 
like. That's aU of it." 

And with her heart beating as fast as if 
she were in a high state of fever, Sally, 
whose hand was resting on Seth's knee, 
waited in the deepest anxiety to learn her 
&te. 

Seth put his hand down, and it touched 
Sally's face. He gave a start as he touched 
her cheek, which was wet with her tears, 
fast and silently flowing. 

" Sally," he said, " you've got a brother." 

" I'll tell you somethink," rejoined Sally 
quietly and solemnly; "but you mustn't 
tell him, or he'd beat me." 

" I won't tell him, my child." 

" Eh ! " cried Sally, with a sound that 
was half a laugh and half a sob. "Say 
that agin ! Say that agin ! " 

" I won't tell him, my child," 

" Oh, my ! oh, my ! " and Sally laid her 
head on Seth's knee, and cried without any 
attempt at concealment. 
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*'Now, Sally, dry your eyes. Go on 
about your brother." 

^a don't think," sobbed Sally, "a« he's 
any good." 

"Why?" 

" It was him as made father ill, and him 
as made mother poor. And last night, when 
I was a-bed, pretending to be asleep, I sor 
him eating up all the bread and drinking up 
all the tea. And when he went away, 
mother cried and cried." 

Many moments passed in silence. Then 
Seth rose, and lit a candle, Sally following 
his movements with undisguised anxiety. 

" Look about you, Sal." 

Sally gazed with longing admiring eyes 
at the treasures of the cellar, which was a 
veritable Aladdin's cave in her sight. It 
was with diflSculty she removed her eye& 
from the aquarium, which was something so 
entirely outside her experience as to make 
it a marvel indeed. 

" Here's my bed, Sally ; and here's my 
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cupboard; and here's my frying-pan and 
saucepan and kittle, all in order, you see, all 
clean and tidy." As he seemed to expect 
an answer, Sally nodded. " Now here,'' he 
continued, lifting a blanket which, hung on 
a line, divided off a portion of the cellar, 
" is a place, where two young uns might 
sleep, supposing such an out and out out-of- 
the-way circumstance should ever occur to 
Seth Dumbrick as taking two ready-made 
young uns — both gals, too, and mischievous, 
of course " 

"Oh, no," interrupted Sally positively, 
" not mischievous. Good." 

" You're not fit to judge. Supposing, I 
say, such an extraordinary and ridiculous — 
don't interrupt, Sal — and ridiculous circum- 
stance was to occur to Seth Dumbrick as his 
taking two gals, one of 'em a baby — 
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" Such a beauty ! " again interrupted the 
irrepressible Sally. " Kiss him, baby." 

She put baby's face to his, and, utterly 
confounded and unable to resist, Seth Dum- 
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brick kissed a pair of lips for the first time 
for HeaveD knows how many years. 

" If I believed in the Bible," he muttered, 
" which I don't, it'd be almost like kissing 
that. Sally, will you stop here, quiet, while 
I go out a bit?" 

" Yes,*' replied Sally joyfully. 

^' And won't move, and won't touch a 
thing ? " 

'' No, I won't— 1 won't ! " 

" And you won't mind settin in the 
dark ? " 

^^ N — no," said Sally, with a little shiver. 

*' One soon gets used to it." 

" / would," said Sally, becoming sud- 
denly brave. 

"I can't afford to bum candles all day 
long. You won't touch the aquarium, or 
put your fingers in the water ? " 

'^No— no; I'll never!" 

^^ Because my fish bite, Sally." 

" I won't move from here, Mr. Dum- 
brick," protested Sally, grouping mentally 
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for some strong affirmation. " I hope I 
may never move at all if I do ! " 

** Very well; I sha'n't be gone long.'' 

Seth Dumbrick went straight towards 
Mrs. Chester's lodgings. He met that good 
woman on his way, inquiring anxiously of 
her neighbours whether they had seen any- 
thing of her child. 

" She's at my place," said Seth, " with 
her baby, and has been there ever so long. 

** YouVe lifted a weight off my heart, 
said Mrs. Chester. " I was afraid Sally was 
run over. I'll give it her when she comes 
home ! " 

" Home ! " echoed Seth. 

" Yes, home," repeated Mrs. Chester. 

" For how long ? " asked Seth. 

Mrs. Chester turned very white, and 
looked at Seth Dumbrick for an explana- 
tion. 

" I've come to have a chat with you about 
Sally, and about yourself, if you don't mind, 
Mrs. Chester," he said, with a curious hesi- 
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tatioD. " What sort of a man do you con- 
sider me to be ? '' 

**I don't know any hann of yon, Mr. 
Dnmbrick." 

" H'm ! That's neither one thing or the 
other. It don't matter, though. I'd like 
to hear the rights of the story about Sally's 
baby, if you've no objection." 

Mrs. Chester related what she knew, and 
Seth Dumbrick listened thoughtfiilly and 
attentively. 

"And you've never since set eyes on 
the man who brought the child to your 
house ? " 

" Never before or since, Mr. Dumbrick." 

" There's a mystery in it," mused Seth, 
" and I'm partial to mystery. Here we are 
at your place. May I come up ? " 

Without waiting for permission, he 
pushed his way upstairs, and entered Mrs. 
Chester's room. In the first glance he saw 
the state of poverty to which she was 
reduced. Unceremoniously he went to the 
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cupboard, and opened it ; there was no food 
on the shelves. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Chester, and fixed his great grey eyes on 
her so piercingly that she began to grow 
Mghtened. 

^' You're a married woman. Where's 
your wedding-ring ? " 

She placed her left hand quickly behind 
her. 

^* I don't mean no harm. Where is 
it?" 

" In pawn." 

"And that's always the last thing to go, 
Mrs, Chester." 

Weak and sick, she sank, panting, into a 

" Sally's been in a trance, Mrs. Chester. 
Don't be frightened; there's nothing dan- 
gerous in it. She's all right now. Your 
husband's in the hospital ? " 

" Yes," she sighed. 

*' And you're going to take a situation in 
a workus." 
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"Who told you?" cried Mrs. Chester, 
her tears b^inning to flow. 

"Some distance from here it is, and 
you'll get eighteen pound a year. And 
you don't mind giving three-and-sixpenoe 
a week to any one who'll take care of 
SaUy." 

" I don't know where you found out all 
this,"' sobbed Mrs. Chester ; " but if s true. 
I've been trying all the morning to get a 
place for Sally — she's a handy little thing, 
Mr. Dumbrick — ^but can't find one. Every- 
body's fiill enough of trouble as it is, with- 
out wishing for more. I don't blame 'em, 
I'm sure, but I feel that desperate that I'm 
fit to make away with myself. Do you 
think I'd part with my child if I could 
possibly help it ? " 

" I never had one," replied Seth gravely, 
"so I'm no judge. Mrs. Chester, I'm a 
lonely man, and have lived a lonely life. 
You know me, and what I am. I'm never 
out of work, and I never intend to be, if I 
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can help it. I don't set myself up as a good 
man, but I dare say I'd pass in a crowd. 
Do you see what I'm driving at ? " 

" Not exactly, Mr. Dumbrick." 

" I've felt sometimes lately, when I've 
been settin alone in my cellar, as if I'd like 
some one to talk to, some creature like 
myself about me to look at. I'd as soon set 
fire to my place as take a woman in it, and 
a boy 'd plague the life out of me. But a 
little girl, or a little girl and a baby, I 
wouldn't so much mind. She could make 
herself handy, and 'd grow into my ways. 
Now do you see what I'm driving at ? " 

** You mean that you'd take Sally, and 
keep her, if I paid you three-and-sixpence 
a week." 

^^ Partly right and partly wrong. I mean 
that I've no objections to take Sally and the 
little creature as seems to be cast upon the 
world without a friend, and give 'em both 
their meals and a bed. In time I don't 
doubt Sally 'd be able to do as much in my 
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place as a grown-up woman could, and 
wouldn't give herself the airs of one. So 
far you're right. But you're not as to the 
three-and-sixpence a week." 

"Would you want more, Mr. Dumbrick?" 
asked Mrs. Chester imploringly. 

" I've been reckoning up as I came along 
how much a year three-and-sixpence a week 
is, and I make it out to be more than nine 
pound. That's a big hole in eighteen pound. 
You wouldn't be able to save a shilling out 
of it." 

'^ I don't want to ; I only want to live. 
God help us ! Poor people rrvrnt live as well 
as rich." 

" They've as much right to, certainly, 
but that's not to the point. This is. I 
ain't willing to take three-and-sixpence a 
week. I'll take half-a-crown." 

^^ God bless you, Mr. Dumbrick ! How 
shall I ever thank you ? " 

Seth made a wry face at the blessing. 

" But I've got a bargain of another kind 
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to make. There's Sally's baby. She comes 
too, 0' course, and we don't reckon her. 
She's thrown in, as a body might say — a 
kind 0' make-weight. Now Sally belongs 
to you, and 's your child." 

" Yes, Mr. Dumbrick." 

*^ You've got the first claim on her, and 
I reckon you're fond of her/' 

Mrs. Chester sighed an eloquent assent. 

" One of these fine days," continued Seth, 
"you might make your fortune sudden." 
(Mrs. Chester thought of her lovely lad and 
his lucky mole, and listened with greater 
interest.) " You might pick up a purse 0' 
money, or an old pauper might die, and 
when you ripped up her clothes you might 
find 'em stuffed with bank-notes. In that 
case you'd come to me and take Sally 



away." 

" It ain't likely any of them things '11 
happen, Mr. Dumbrick." 

'^ I've heard of stranger things. Now I 
go on again. -I should by that time have 
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got used to Sally, perhaps, and shouldn't like 
to part with her. That wouldn't matter to 
yon. Yon'd take her. But there's the 
other. Sh^B not your child." 

"No more than she's yours, Mr. Dum- 
brick." 

'^ And you've got no claim on her." 

" No more than you hare." 

"Very well, then. Now I make this 
bargain with you, Mrs. Chester. I'll take 
the children for half-a-crown a week, but 
the baby's mine, and not yours. K oyer 
anything should happen as 'd make you 
want to take Sally away, you wouldn't take 
the baby away as well. She'd be mine, and 
you'd hare no right to her. You under- 
stand?" 

"Perfectly, and I'm quite agreeable. 
A mothers got enough to do with her own 
children, without being saddled with strange 
ones. Though this little one is a beautifdl 
child, Mr. Dumbrick, and my heart warmed 
to her, so that if I could afford it I'd be glad 
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to keep her. God help those who've de- 
serted her so cruelly ! " 

" Then it's a bargain, and I'll go home 
and send Sally to you. When do you think 
of starting ? " 

" As soon as possible; perhaps to-morrow; 
but Dr. Lyon will settle that." 

" You'd best keep the young uns with you 
till you go away. Then you can bring 'em 
to me, and make 'em over." 

" You'll be kind to Sally, Mr. Dumbrick." 

Seth rasped his chin with his horny hand. 
" As kind as it's in my nature to be; I can't 
promise more than that." 

"And you won't mind her fainting 
away now and then; she'll get over it as 
she grows, I hope." 

" Fve had a sample, and I don't mind it 
much. To tell you the truth," he added 
grimly, " it amuses me.^' 

Mrs. Chester looked doubtful; Sally's 
fainting dead away had not been an amuse- 
ment to her, and she was fearful that Seth 
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was disposed to make light of her child's 
misfortune; but the quaint smile which 
came to Seth's lips after his remark had so 
much of kindness in it that she was re- 
assured. 

* ^ I can trust you, I think, Mr. Dum- 
brick." 

" If I wasn't sure you could, I wouldn't 
have come to you," was his reply, and then 
he paused for a moment or two. " Mrs. 
Chester, I can spare you two shillings if 
you're in need of it." 

This was sufficient evidence, and Mrs: 
Chester gratefully pressed his hand. Seth 
placed two shillings on the table, and 
walked off quickly. 

That night everything was settled; Dr. 
Lyon advised Mrs. Chester not to delay, 
and she agreed to go to her situation on the 
following day. He spoke well of Seth 
Dumbrick also. 

'^ He has a rough outside," said the sen- 
sible doctor, "but it covers a kernel of 
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goodness, if I don't mistake. The straw- 
berry, you know, Mrs. Chester, grows 
■ondemeath the nettle/' 

" Yes, sir,'' replied Mrs. Chester, seeing 
but vaguely the application. 

Mrs. Chester had no heart to bid farewell 
to her neighbours. She left Rosemary Lane 
almost by stealth, going first to Beth Dum- 
brick with the two children. 

"You'd like to see my place, perhaps," 
said Seth, and led the way to his 
cellar. 

Mrs. Chester was dismayed somewhat by 
the gloomy look of the apartment. 

'* It is very dark, Mr. Dumbrick." 

" Not when one's accustomed to it," was 
the reply; "besides there's a bit 0' light 
behind the cloud." 

. He went to the back, and opened a door 
which disclosed a flight of steps, leading up 
to a yard in the rear of the house. The sun 
happened to be shining brightly, and the 
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light struggling in gave the cellar a more 
habitable appearance. 

" I've sometimes thought of having a 
window let in,'* saidSeth; ^^ perhaps FU 
do it after a bit. And there's nothing to be 
said against it at night." 

In fact there was an undiscovered window 
in the back wall, hidden by shutters. Seth 
seemed to wish not to make the bargain an 
attractive one in Mrs. Chester's eyes. She 
knelt before Sally, and kissed her and^ cried 
over her. 

^^ You're sorry I'm going to leave you, 
my pet — say you're sorry." 

Sally required no prompting. She loved 
her mother, but her practical little wits had 
gauged the situation, and she had done the 
best she •could in the circumstances. Seth, 
with delicate forethought, left the mother 
and the children alone, and mounted to his 
stall, where he continued his work of soling 
and heeling and patching. Presently, Mrs. 
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Chester stood by his side. He walked with 
her down the street, 

"Don't take on," he said; "TU look 
after Sally, and she'll always have a belly 
fall. We can't choose our lots. Now, I'll 
wager Safly don't know her letters." 

" She don't," sobbed the mother. 

" I'll teach her to read, and I'll write to 
you at odd times and let you know how 
she's getting along. You can always write 
to me here, if you've anything to say. I'm 
settled in Eosemary Lane for life. Good- 
bye; I wish you better days." 

He left her in the charge of her lovely 
lad, Ned, the cause of all her trouble. She 
was to take coach to the country, and her 
son accompanied her to the yard it started 
from, grumbling all the way at his hard 
lot ; for now his mother was leaving him, he 
had no loving nature to impose upon. 

" If ever you're in trouble, my dear boy," 
sobbed Mrs. Chester, ^^ don't keep it from 
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**I won't," he replied, with much sin- 
cerity. 

" And if ever yon grow rich, Ned " 

The contemplation of this happy cer- 
tainty in the future lightened her heart, 
and assuaged her grief, and with many 
kisses and many tears she bade farewell to 
him and to the neighbourhood endeared to 
her in many ways, notwithstanding the hard 
fortune she had experienced there. 

In the meantime Seth Dumbrick retraced 
his way to his stall, somewhat unsettled in 
his mind as to the wisdom of the step he 
had taken. It meant to him an important 
change in life, perhaps a breaking up of old 
and settled habits; but he was something 
of a philosopher, and nothing troubled him 
for more than a day at the most. In his 
cellar he found Sally very industriously 
washing up some dirty plates ; comfortably 
propped on a chair was the treasure-baby. 
Seth glanced suspiciously round to note if 
anything which should not have been dis- 
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turbed was out of its place; Sally's eyes 
foUowed his with sly satisfaction. 

" I can almost see, Mr. Dumbrick," she 
said. 

She had finished washing the crockery, 
and was now ostentatiously wiping her 
bare arms, like a little old woman of 
sixty. 

Seth smiled, and his uncertainty was at 
an end for the time. In truth, there was a 
ring in Sally's small shrill voice that 
touched his heart, and produced a new and 
pleasant vibration there. 

** I keep my eyes wide open," continued 
Sally, "as wide as wide can be, and the 
things come out of the darkness to meet me. 
Jist look ; I can walk all about, without 
touching a thing." 

Sally established her assertion by winding 
her way quickly about the dark room, 
round the table, in and out of the chairs, 
round the aquarium, and all with such pre- 
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cision and anxious desire to please as could 
not fail to elicit approval. 

"You're a cunning little sinner," said 
Seth, ^' and I don't doubt that you, me, and 
baby '11 get along pretty well together." 



CHAPTEE XII. 

THE PHILOSOPHT OP IT. 

" Sally,'' said Seth Dumbrick, a fortnight 
afterwards ; " I'm beginning to be bothered 
in my mind." 

It was night. Seth was playing "pa- 
tience" with a very old and very greasy 
pack of cards. Sally was doing her best to 
mend her baby's clothes ; she was as yet 
but an indifferent workgirl with the needle. 
It was not an unpleasant sight to see her 
taking her stitches, with knitted brow, and 
pursed-up lips, as though the fate of an 
empire was in the balance every time she 
dug her needle in and drew it out again. 
She had commenced the battle of life very 
early, but she had put on her armour with 
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great cheerfulness and contentment, and 
was perhaps at the present moment the hap- 
piest little girl in Eosemary Lane. Her 
baby was asleep on the ground, comfortably 
covered over. 

" I'm beginning to be bothered in my 
mind," said Seth. 

Sally, ready for the bestowal of sympathy 
looked up from her work. 

" About what ? " she asked. 

"Many things. That trance of yours, 
to begin with. It didn't go fur enough. 
Now, you, as a prophetess — do you consider 
it an out-an-out prophecy ? " 

The grave air he assumed would have 
deceived a much riper intellect than Sally's. 
She prepared to discuss the matter seri- 
ously. 

" It all come true, Mr. Dumbrick." 

" No doubt of that — here you are in 
proof of that, and there's your fether in 
the hospital, and there's your mother 
a- managing the workus in the country. It 
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was good enough as fur as it went, but 
it's come to an end already, and there's 
no more to look forward to. That's what 
I call not satisfactory." 

'' No, Mr. Dumbrick ? " 

" No, Sally Chester. Pharer wasn't half 
a feller. Them spirits that came to Joanna 
when she went off that way, and pro- 
phesied, beat him hollow. He couldn't 
hold a candle to 'em." 

Much distressed by this depreciatory 
criticism, Sally said, 

^^ It was Pharer's first go, Mr. Dum- 
brick. Perhaps he wasn't quite up to the 
business." 

For the life of him Seth could not 
repress a laugh. 

" There's something in that, Sally. 
Practice makes perfect, sure. Now, you 
couldn't sole and heel a pair 0' boots the 
first time of asking; but you'd manage 
it in a year or two, with plenty of tutoring. 
But about them spirits of Joanna's; they 
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" She's got no name except Baby, and it 
stands to reason that that won't do all 
along. We must find something else to 
call her by ; it won't be fair to her other- 
wise, and she wouldn't thank ns for it 
when she grows up. It 'd never do to 
have her grow up ungrateful, and to fly 
at us for not giving her what everybody 
else has got." 

" Oh ! no — ^never, never ! But she'll 
love us always — you'll see if she won't." 

" The proof of a pudding's in the eating, 
Sally. I've seen some strange things in my 
life '' 

** All them men that was hung," inter- 
rupted SaUy. 

"Yes," said Seth, with a grimace, 
"and I've read of stranger. Talking of 

reading but we'll come to that presently. 

You see, Sally, things don't always turn 
out as they ought — ^to speak the honest 
truth (which is a good enough thing to do 
when there's no special occasion to speak 
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otherwise), things yeiy seldom turn out 
as they ought. In a natural way, you 

two young uns lining here with me 

Youlikeit,SaUy?" 

'' So much — so much ! you don't know 
what I think." 

"Nor you, either, I expect, little un," 
said Seth, with so kindly a gleam in his 
eyes that his precipitous forehead seemed 
yeiy much out of place. ^^ Well, in a natural 
way, you two liring here with me should be 
my own children, instead of coming to 
me ready-made. Which has its adTantages, 
SaUy, which has its adyantages ! There's 
two sides to everything. As for that little 
painting there — she's as pretty as one, 
Sally — loving me always, or loving you 
always, don^t you set your mind too much 
on it. It's an unfortunate circumstance 
that we've got feelings, and that we can't 
go agin 'em. Perhaps our baby 'U see 
somebody by-and-by that she'll love better 
than you or me, and then we'll go to the wall. 
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We're like fiddles, Sally, and Nature's the 
fiddler, and plays on us." 

Open-eyed, and mentally as well as 
physically wide awake, Sally listened to 
this dissertation without exactly under- 
standing it, but dimly conscious that some- 
thing very fine was being propounded to 
her. 

" There aren't many strings in us, young 
un, but, Lord ! the number 0* tunes that 
Nature plays on us ! And we go through 
life dancing to 'em, or hobbling to 'em, 
as the case may be. We haven't much 
to do with the music ourselves, Sally. It 
comes, and makes us pleased or makes us 
sorry, and we laugh or cry from instinqt. 
As this little picture '11 do, according to 
the kind o' music that comes to her. 
There's people that say we're accountable 
for what we do ; I hold a different opinion. 
We're not accountable, in the main, for what 
happens, and we're guided in the main, by 
what happens. There it is. All the phi- 

F 2 
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lofioph J of life in a nntshelL As for what 
takes place when Nature's played her last 
tone on ns, that's hejmid you and me, 
Safly," 

''Tes^ Mr. Bumhrick,'' assented Sally, 
feding it ineumhent upcn her to say 
something, but groping now in such daik 
depths that she saw no way out of 
them* 

Seth's next utterances^ howerer, brou^t 
a Httle light to her. 

^^ In all that^ there are certain tilings — 
not many — that we may fiiiiy take credit 
fisr. Ton lore baby.*' 

^'That I do— that I do ! "^ exdaimed 
Salbp^ whh ferroor. 

^Mote than you lofe yousel^ I do 
bdieTe, SalJ^. Touw got a big heart in 
a littW boi^. rd wagw my cobbler's 
stall tiiat Fm gomg to set en in tii& douds 
wh«ii yoar dream eomies^ tnnd — ^Td wag^ 
titat to a brass^ tiumble ti^ if yea bad 
entf «» bit o^ breads ani yoa w» Imngiy 
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as you could be, you'd give it to baby, if 
she cried for it." 

Two or three bright tears glistened in 
Sally's eyes, which Seth accepted as con- 
firmation. 

" Take credit for that, SaUy." 

"Thank you, Mr. Dumbrick," said Sally 
gratefully, satisfied with this reward of 
good words for good intentions. 

"I'm going to take credit, too, Sally, 
I said just now, * talking of reading,* 
when I interrupted myself. Well, I'm 
going to learn you and baby to read and 
write." 

" O I Mr. Dumbrick ! " 

"That's as much as a real father could 
do. Beading's a grand thing, Sally. 
We've much to be thankful for. Be 
thankful, SaUy." 

"I am, Mr. Dumbrick, I am, oh, so 
much ! " 

" I don't like that mister, Sally." 

"No?" questioned Sally, for ever on 
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the alert to discover her guardians likes or 
dislikes. 

"It's too much like company manners. 
Now that we're comfortably settled we 
ought to be more sociable. Call me Dad, 
or Daddy, or Daddy Dumbrick. Tour 
tongue '11 soon get used to it," 

"Yes, Mr. Dad-dy Dumbrick." 

Sally's tongue tripped so comically over 
the new terms that she laughed, and Seth 
grimly joined in the merriment. 

'^ We soon get used to things, Sally. 
Once on a time we usedn't to live in 
houses." 

" In what, then, Daddy Dumbrick ? " 

" In tents and forests and fields and that 
like." 

" As the gipsies do," cried Sally. " I've 
seed 'em. Mother took me to a fair once." 

" Now we live in garrets and cellars, and 
sweet-smelling habitations." 

Sally looked dubious. Many of the 
houses round about Eosemary Lane were 
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far from sweet-smelling, and she could not 
realise the advantage of the present over 
the past of which Seth was evidently boast- 
ing. To live in a tent in forest or field 
was a dream of Elysium to her, with flowers 
growing around her home and green grass 
waving. Too good for earth. 

"Once on a time," continued Seth, "we 
couldn't read; now we can. Once on a 
time we wasn't civilised; now we are. 
Lord ! we've much more to be thankful for 
than we know of. This is the age of en- 
lightenment, SaUy. Before we was enlight- 
ened we used to fight and kill and make 
slaves of one another, and behave ourselves 
generally in a benighted way. But more 
than eighteen hundred year ago all that 
was done away with, and we've been ever 
since a peaceful happy race. The things 
we used to do then, and the things we do 
now ! You'll hardly believe, when you 
come to know, how much we've improved." 

This new pleasure of talking at length and 
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being listened to attentively and with 
reverence was very sweet to Seth; it 
banished all doubt as to the wisdom of the 
innovation he had made in his domestic life. 

" So as you've got a battle to fight, you 
and our baby, I'm going to learn you to 
read." 

^' What battle, Mr. " 

" Daddy ! " 

" Daddy Dumbrick. What battle ? " 

** Life. It's a fight, and a hard un. A 
few lucky uns, when they get knocked 
down, fall on feather beds ; all the others fall 
on sharp stones. The thing is, supposing you 
ain't got a feather bed to fall on — which 
you ain't, I suspect." 

" No, Daddy." 

" Then the thing is to try and not get 

knocked down ; and to do this " Seth 

paused and glanced shrewdly at Sally. 

" Yes, Daddy." 

" To prevent being knocked down your- 
lelf, you must knock down the others. It's 
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the only way. Now how are you going to 
bring this about ? With your naked fists 
and uneducated tongue ? No. How, then ? 
In this way. With holding your tongue 
when it's necessary and speaking when it's 
necessary — with scheming, which is always 
necessary — with telling the truth when it's 
necessary, and telling the other thing when 
it's necessary—with crying and fawning 
and flattering, when it's necessary. Then 
comes the question, how to find out when 
it's necessary to do one thing or the other? 
Will Nature learn you ? No. Nature's too 
honest and outspoken. But reading '11 help 
you a bit. It '11 show you the ins and outs 
of the human mind, and 'U put things into 
your head as '11 make you sorry perhaps if 
you've a tender heaxt and a sensitive spirit ; 
but '11 make you fit to knock down the 
others as are always on the look-out to 
knock down you. That's the philosophy of 
it. So the best thing to do '11 be to give 
you your first lesson." 
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Sally hastily put aside her work, and 
kneeling by baby's side stooped and kissed 
her. Seth, who had risen in search of a 
book, looked down upon the children. 

"Don't you forget, Sally, what I said 
about baby/' 

" I won't forget, Daddy Dumbrick." 

" Nor about you're going off in a trance. 
No, no, Sally ! " he eried, putting his hand 
to his side to restrain his merriment ; " not 
now. Don't you go fainting dead away 
now ; we've got something else to do.'' 

"I wasn't going to. Daddy," said Sally 
timorously, and with something like a blush 
on her thin sallow face. 

'^ Bravo, Sally ; there's some lessons 
you know without being able to read — to 
tell the truth when it's necessary, and to 
tell the other thing when it's necessary. 
You little sinner, you ! You've the gump- 
tion of twenty grown-up women in that 
little carcass of yours." 

As she was not sure whether she was 
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being praised or condemned, Sally pre- 
served a discreet silence. 

"Pharer," continued Seth, "wasn't 
much of a spirit when compared with them 
that came to Joanna, was he, Sally ? '' 

" Not as yet," replied Sally with deep 
lines in her small forehead ; " but perhaps 
he will be — perhaps he'll beat 'em after all." 

"And then there's yourself," observed 
Seth, with a sly twinkle. "I don't want 
you to be beat by Joanna. So bear in mind 
what I've said, and come and sit down." 

Sally obeyed, with a countenance which 
denoted how seriously she regarded her 
guardian's admonition. 

" My library ain't a large un, Sally, and 
I've picked out a book as '11 be most suit- 
able in one way if not in another. It's a large 
book and the print is large ; it belonged to 
my mother, and I've read it through and 
through, though I ain't troubled it lately." 

He brought forward a great heavy quarto 
with old broken clasps, and opened it. 
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" I shall read out loud the first few words 
and then you shall learn the letters one by 
one. Keep your eyes and your mind open 
and come closer.'' 

So saying, Seth, taking the fore-finger of 
Sally's right hand as a marker, read slowly 
the words, ^^ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth." 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



SALLY HAS A PAETY. 



Seth Dumbrick never raised his eyes from 
his work the next morning when Sally 
Chester, who had been standing silently by 
his side for full five minutes, suddenly said : 
" Pharer come agin last night, Daddy.'' 
" I thought he would, SaUy. When ? " 
"In the middle of the night, when I was 
asleep. That's as good as a trance^ ain't 
it?" 

" Every bit as good. A trance is a sleep, 
you know. Well ? " 

" He looked just the same '^ 

" Not a minute older, eh, Sally ? " 

" I don't think so.'' 

''Stop a bit," said Seth, with beaming 
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eyes, which contradicted the thoughtful 
action of slightly moistening his palm with 
his tongue and rubbing it dry on his chin, 
"this must be looked into. We don't 
want any imposition kings coming to us, 
Sally, and takiQg us in." 

" In course not," said Sally, with a sink- 
ing heart. 

"And Pharer's took a fancy to you evi- 
dently, and 11 keep up the acquaintance 
likely enough for many and many a year. 
Now what we've got to be certain of 
is that he is the genuine article, and not a 
common everyday sort of feller, passing 
himself off as a king, and %uch a king, as 
you'll find out when we get along with our 
reading, It don't so much matter now, for 
it's only a little while ago that you first 
saw him. But this is the way of it. 
Pharer's got dark hair, hasn't he ? " 

"Yes, he has," said Sally, with bold 
assurance. 

"Yery well. All Egyptians' hair is 
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dark ; but it don't always keep so ; it gets 
grey, then white, naturally. Now, suppose 
Pharer comes to you in a trance, say in 
twenty years' time, he'll be twenty years 
older and his hair '11 have to be grey or 
white by then, or he's not a genuine spirit, 
that's all; you'll have to look out for 
that." 

"I will," said Sally, with emphatic 
nods ; ^^ he sha'n't take me in." 

^^ That's right. Fire away." 

Having escaped from this dangerous rock, 
Sally proceeded. 

" ^ Baby must have a name given to her,' 
says Pharer, ^ and it's got to be done 
proper.' ^ What name ? ' says I. ^ I 
don't know," says Pharer — 
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"Not much of a spirit," murmured Seth; 
"not by any means what I should call a 
tiptop spirit." 

" ' There's only one man,' says Pharer," 
continued Sally, perplexed and discomposed 
by these interruptions, " ^ as can give baby 
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a proper name, and that man's Daddy Dum- 
brick.^ " 

"Oh, oh!" exclaimed Seth. "He 
knows my new title already.'^ 

"Spirits know everything," observed 
Sally oracularly. " Then Pharer takes me 
— ^where do you think ? " 

^^ Fm not a prophet, Sally." 

" Not fur ; not any way at all. He takes 
me to where we all live." 

" Downstairs ? " 

" Yes, downstairs. And it's night, and 
there's more than one candle alight; and 
the fish in the quarian is swimming about, 
wide awake, salamanders and all; and 
there's a party." 

Seth gave a long soft whistle. " That's a 
mistake, Sally. There couldn't be a party." 

" There was," said Sally positively. 

" Men and women ? " 

" No ; boys and gals." 

" Ah, ah ! That's bad enough, but it's 
better than t'other." 
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'^ There was Jane Preedy, and Betsy 
Newbiggin, and Ann Taylor, and Jimmy 
Piatt, and a lot more, all dressed out ; and 
there was baby, dressed out splendider than 
all of 'em put together, and there was me, 
and you." 

" What was I doing ? '' 

" You was giving baby a name. ^ And 
mind,' says Pharer, ^ baby's a little lady, 
and she's got to have a grand name, better 
than mine, or your'n, or anybody else's.' " 

" When was this party given, Sally ? " 

" What's to-day, Daddy Dumbriek ? " 

" Wednesday." 

" The party was given next Monday," 
replied Sally, in utter defiance of all 
natural rules and laws, "next Monday as 
ever was." 

" It must be done, I suppose," said Seth, 
with a sigh of comical resignation, " or 
Pharer '11 never come to you again." 

" Never," declared Sally. 

" Then there's no help for it. You can 
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ask all the little ragamuffins in the neigh- 
bourhood to the christening." 

*^0 Daddy, you are good — you are 
good ! " and out of the depth of her grati- 
tude Sally put her arms round Seth's neck, 
and kissed him half-a-dozen times without 
meeting with any opposition. 

^'Seth Dumbrick, Seth Dumbrick," 
quoth Seth mentally, " there's something 
happening to you as you never dreamt of in 
aU your bom days." 

In good truth, Seth was enjoying this 
new state of things. He would have been 
well content to have led his solitary life 
to the end of his days, supposing he had 
never met with this unlooked-for experi- 
ence, but he would not have liked, now that 
he had tasted the sweets of companionship, 
to be compelled to relapse into his old ways. 
There was nothing to regret in his past 
life ; he had never loved, and therefore had 
no melancholy remembrance to make the 
present bitter. He had contracted neither 
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violent friendships nor violent enmities. 
Not from choice, but from the circumstances 
of his life, he had Uved within himself, and 
his judgment of men and things had been 
derived, not from experience, but from 
reading and observation. He was large- 
minded, perhaps because no opportunity- 
had presented itself to him of being other- 
wise. He had never been wronged— which 
frequently leads a generous nature to 
misanthropy ; he had never wrouged — 
which often leads to meanness many a 
nature capable of higher development. 
Thus, having escaped rocks upon which 
other men are wrecked, or soured, or 
embittered for life, he found himself a 
middle-aged man, the tenderest chords of 
whose nature had never yet been touched. 

Sally's kisses thrilled him tenderly. He 
did not return them, nor did he exhibit any 
feeling, but every pulse of his being re- 
sponded to this mark of aflfection. 

^' Daddy," said Sally. 

G 2 
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"Yes, Sal." 
" You're sure ? " 

" About next Monday ? Oh, yes. We'll 
have the christening." 

" I want to tell you somethink." 
" Out with it." 

" IVe got two shillings." 

" Ah." 

" Saved up in my frock. Feel 'em." 

Seth felt them. 

" Mother give 'em to me before she went 
away. I may spend 'em, mayn't I ? " 

" For the christening ? " 

"For baby." 

" Well, no ; I should say not. Here's 
two shillings more; spend them^ and keep 
yours." 

" But I want to — I want to ! It's my 
money, and I want to spend it on baby." 

" You're an obstinate little sinner," said 
Seth, after some consideration, "but it 
appears to me that you've generally got a 
reason for what you do. So do it. You 
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can take my mouey as well, and spend it all 
if you like." 

'^ We'll have a regular feast," said Sally 
gleefully. 

Issuing forth the next morning, SaUy 
commenced operations. The first acquaint- 
ance she met was Betsy Newbiggin. Betsy 
was pursuing her usual avocation of selling 
liquorice-water, at the rate of two tea- 
spoonfuls for one pin. This industrious 
trader was a genius in her way, and dis- 
played unusual qualifications for driving a 
good bargain. The bosom of her frock was 
half full of pins, and Betsy trotted about 
with her breastplate as proud as an Indian 
of his trophy of scalps, or as Aaron with his 
breastplate containing the TJrim and Thum- 
mim. It is to be feared that Betsy was not 
an honest trader. She inaugurated the day's 
business by squeezing into the empty physic 
bottle a couple of pieces of Spanish liquorice, 
the amount of dirt from her fingers and 
nails which accompanied the delectable 
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morsels being considerabje. Filling the 
bottle with water, Betsy gently shook it up 
and down, using a piece of paper for a cork, 
until the water assumed a light-brown 
clayey appearance. Thus prepared, she 
sought her playmates, and despoiled them, 
as Joshua despoiled the Anakims. For a 
crooked pin only one teaspoonful of the 
delectable beverage would she allow, and 
long and strong were the arguments used as 
to the righteous value of the pins offered by 
thirsty juveniles. When the negotiations 
were concluded, the buyer and seller would 
repair to a sequestered corner, where Betsy 
having secured her pin would pour out the 
liquorice-water (invariably short measure), 
and administer it, to the envy and admira- 
tion of a knot of hapless pinless youngsters, 
who would smack their lips in thirsty 
sympathy as the liquid glided down the 
throat of the fortunate purchaser. So 
supreme were these moments to the im- 
bibers, that they genera,lly closed their eyes 
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in ecstasy as Betsy thrust the teaspoon into 
their mouths. As fast as the bottle was 
emptied, it was refilled with water, and the 
flagrant adulteration was carried on until 
the barest > taste of liquorice remained. It 
was worse than London milk — a large 
admission, redounding to the credit of 
Betsy, and arguing well for her worldly 
future. 

Not often did Betsy Newbiggin meet 
with her match in the way of trade, but 
she met with it this morning, in Sally. 
Our little sallow-faced mother had the 
natural cravings of a daughter of Eve for 
sweet things, and she cast a longing glance 
at Betsy's bottle of liquorice-water. Betsy 
observing the glance, scented a customer, 
and she carelessly shook the bottle two or 
three times, and removing the paper cork 
applied it to her tongue with an air of great 
enjoyment. 

" Is it nice, Betsy ? " inquired Sally anx- 

iously. 
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" I should rather think it was/' replied 
Betsy, placing the bottle close to Sally's nose ; 
"smeU it. How many pins have yer 
got ? " 

Sally passed her hand over the bosom of 
her frock, and found never a pin. 

« Trust us," pleaded SaUy. 

Betsy* laughed scornfully, and made a 
feint of moving away to more profitable 
pastures. 

'' Stop a bit, Betsy," cried Sally, " I want 
to tell you somethink. I live at Mr. Dum- 
brick's, you know — ^me and my baby. And, 
oh ! it's such a place ! There never wa^ 
nothink like it It's full of the most beau- 
tifuUest things as ever was, and there's a 
large glass river with all sorts of fish 
a^swimming about — ^wouldn't you like to see 
it?" 

" I'd like to," said Betsy. 

" It's better than a show, and Mr. Dum- 
brick he tells such stories — wouldn't you 
like to hear 'em ? " 
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" I'd like to," repeated Betsy. 

" Well, now," said Sally in unconscious 
imitation of Seth Dumbrick's manner of 
speaking, '^ I don't know. Perhaps I'll let 
you — perhaps I won't. Will you trust us 
two pins' orth ? " 

'^Tes, I will, I will,'' exclaimed Betsy 
eagerly, and measured out four teaspoonfuls 
of the precious beverage, and gave ftdl 
measure, mainly in consequence of Sally's 
watchful eyes being upon her. Long par- 
leying took place thereafter between the 
cunning and wily Sally and the shrewd but 
in this instance over-reached Betsy, for 
before they parted, Sally had emptied every 
drop of liquorice-water in the bottle, and 
had besides wheedled Betsy out of twelve 
pins, to be returned at some remote and 
convenient period. But Betsy had her 
reward, in perspective, for she received the 
first invitation to the feast on Monday even- 
ing, in Seth's cellar, and she departed in a 
glow of triumph to boast of the invitation to 
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her acqaaintance. There is no person in 
the world, however insignificant or humble, 
who does not build for himself a dunghill 
upon which he delights to crow, to the exalt- 
ment of himself and the depreciation of his 
neighbours. 

By noon all Sally's invitations were is- 
sued by word of mouth; and the news 
spreading with amazing rapidity, the excite- 
ment among the juvenile population of Eose- 
mary Lane became most intense. Those 
who were invited walked about with pride 
and superiority in their bearing, and those 
who were not were proportionately humbled 
and vexed. The circumstance that Seth 
Dumbriok, the hermit, the crab, had con- 
sented to receive in his cave a certain num- 
ber of children, and to give them a feast, 
was really an event in the neighbourhood, 
and even some of the grown-up people said 
they would like to go to the party. 

The curiosity and desire of Mrs. Preedy, 
a widow, became so inflamed that she paid 
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a visit to Seth in his stall, with the object 
of soliciting or wheedling him out of an in- 
vitation. The argument she used was that 
her child, Jane Preedy, who in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant had never been 
known to wear a pair of boots or shoes 
which matched, and who had the reputation 
of being an incorrigible tomboy, was so 
shy in company that it would be a mercy 
to the little one if she were allowed the 
moral support of her mother on this auspi- 
cious occasion. 

^*It can't be done, ma'am," said Seth, 
with a convincing shake of the head, " at 
any price. No lady or gentleman over the 
age of twelve can be admitted, by order of 
the Lord Chancellor." 

Awed by this information, and by no 
means certain that it was not given in 
earnest truth, Mrs. Preedy walked discom- 
fitted away; but a woman is not easily 
beaten, and nothing increases the fire of 
her desires more than a man's opposition. 
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In an hour she returned. She was not easy 
in her mind. What could Mr. Dumbrick 
mean by his opposition to the presence of 
grown-up sensible persons at his party ? If 
he would only allow one to be there ! As a 
protection, or for the appearance of the 
thing! Such strange things would be 
said ! 

" I can bear it all, ma'am," was Seth's 
reply. " I wish you'd show me your back, 
and let me get on with my work." 

This roused Mrs. Preedy's ire. There 
was something sinister at the bottom of it, 
she'd bet her existence! Mr. Dumbrick 
had some deep design. Strange things had 
been done before now in cellars ! Perhaps 
he had skeletons and ghosts there, and 
wanted to frighten the children's lives out 
of 'em ! It would be a mercy if they was 
ever seen again ! 

"My cellar k full of ghosts, ma'am,'^ 
said Seth. 

"I thought as much," observed Mrs. 
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Preedy more than ever perplexed "I 
hope yoTi ain't done nothink very bad, Mr. 
Dumbrick. The ghosts are " 

^^ Ghosts of lost years, ma'am," rejoined 
Seth, with somewhat of melancholy gravity. 
" I never knew myself that they were there 
till a week or two ago."* 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Preedy, 
with sympathetic curiosity. "And how 
did you find 'em out, Mr. Dumbrick ? " 

" I was looking,'' replied Seth, with grim 
pathos, ^^ into the eyes of a little child — 
quite a baby indeed, ma'am — when they 
crept upon me unawares. Curious, wasn't 
it, that they should appear that way ? " 

"I should think it was," said Mrs. 
Preedy; " 1 can't make it out. It's like a 
riddle, Mr. Dumbrick. Then you'll let me 
come on Monday night ? " 

"You too want to creep upon me un- 
awares. No, ma'am, I'll not let you come 
on Monday night. You'd scare away the 
ghosts." 
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*' All the better," said Mrs. Preedy cheer- 
fully. " A man of your time of life don't 
want to be bothered with such things." 

^^I'm not quite sure, ma'am. Do you 
ever read the Bible ? " 

" What do you take me for, Mr. Dum- 
brick? Of course I read my Bible, and 
believe in it. I'm a religious woman, I 
hope." 

" I didn't ask you that. There's a part 
in it where a prophet — Moses it was — 
touches a rock, when all his people are dying 
o' thirst. The moment he touches it, out 
pours a spring of sweet fresh water, and the 
children of Israel drinks." 

" Jews, they was ? " 

" Yes." 

"Nasty creatures! I can't abear the 
sight of a Jew. I don't believe it's in the 
Bible." 

" Oh, yes, it is." 

" Well, I don't believe that part of it." 

" It's a fable, o' course. I don't believe 
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it either ; but there it is. Now that story 
— a pretty one, ma'am — applies in an odd 
way to me." 

'^ You're the strangest creature, Mr. Dum- 
brick ! I don't see how it can apply ; but 
you're fond of puzzling a poor woman. I'll 
be sure to come on Monday night." 

" You don't put your nose inside my 
place, ma'am — neither you nor any other 
grown-up person in Rosemary Lane." 

Which caused Mrs. Preedy to retire in 
great dudgeon, ready to indorse any ill- 
natured judgment that might be passed upon 
Seth Dumbrick. 

The eventful evening arrived, and Seth, 
sitting in his stall, received his guests, and 
passed them down to Sally. The first to 
arrive was Betsy Newbiggin ; then followed 
Atiti Taylor, Jimmy Piatt, Jane Preedy 
(who had been in hiding all the day lest, 
at the last moment, her mother should 
prevent her going). Young Stumpy, and 
others, making in all a round dozen. 
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Seth's mode of procedure was brief and 
bnsiness-like, and may be thus described: 
Betsy Newbiggin, the first arriyal, walked 
proudly and briskly to Seth's stalL To her 
dismay, Seth took no notice of her, and 
did not appear to see her. 

"Please, Mr. Dumbrick," said Betsy 
timorously, all her boldness gone in presence 
of her distinguished host, his indifference 
also inspiring a doubt as to whether Sally 
had not been playing tricks with her. 

"Ah," said Seth, raising his eyes, 
"weU?'' 

" Please, Mr. Ihunbrick, IVe come to the 
party." 

" Name ? " 
Betsy Newbiggin, please, sir." 
You're the girl that sells liquorish- 
water?" 

" Yes, please, sir." 

" What does that mean on your frock ? " 

" It's a B and a N, Mr. Dumbrick. B 
for Betsy, N for Newbiggin." 
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Struck by an original idea, Betsy, when 
she was " doing herself up for the party," 
had stuck part of her capital of pins into 
the bosom of her frock in imperfect repre- 
sentation of the initials of her name. It 
was as good, in the first place, as the fashion 
of grand ladies in presenting their cards 
when paying visits (although this did not 
occur to Betsy, she not being versed in the 
usages of fashionable society) ; but Betsy — 
aware of the value of a good advertisement 
— did know that the device distinguished 
her as the only true and original vendor of 
liqijorice-water in the neighbourhood. Be- 
sides, it prevented any other little girl pass- 
ing herself off for her. 

" Sally," called out Seth, bending towards 
the steps which led into the cellar, *' here's 
Betsy Newbiggin. Is that right ? '^ 

'^ Yes, Daddy Dumbrick,'' called out Sally 
in reply ; and then Seth hoisted the little 
girl in, and passed her down to Sally, who 
received her visitor with stately cordiality. 

VOL. II. H 
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The process was repealed with ail those 
inTited^ until the number was complete; 
when Seth put his Gutters up, and joined 
tiie portj. 

The cellar presented a spl^oidid appear- 
ance. ETerything was policed up, the 
hearth was whitened, the store was black- 
ened* There was not a speck on the glass 
of the aquarium ; but this latter attraction 
was corered with a blanket. Seth, who, 
during the day, had refused to come into 
the dwelling-room, knowing that SaUy was 
busy, and wished to give him a surprise, 
gazed around with satis&ction. His ^es 
meeting Sally^s, which were watching him 
anxiously, he patted her approvingly on the 
shoulder, which caused her to colour with 
pleasure. When Seth made his appearance 
among his guests, they were all demurely 
seated on two benches which Sally had found 
in the back yard, and cleaned for the occa- 
sion. They were a very respectable party 
indeedi and behaved themselves quite gen- 
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teelly. They were in holiday attire too, 
for, duly impressed with the importance of 
the event, they had taken pains to person- 
ally adorn themselves with any little odd- 
ment they could lay their hands on. True, 
that in some instances the will had to be 
taken for the deed ; as in the case of Young 
Stumpy, the rents in whose garments would 
not admit of the entire concealment of his 
shirt, which peeped out in imwarrantable 
places, and who was much distressed by his 
companions slyly pulling at it, and further 
exposing him ; and in the case of Jane 
Preedy, one of whose feet was buried in a 
very large old shoe, and the other squeezed 
into a boot too small to admit of lacing up. 
But for the matter of that, Sally Chester, 
if brought before a jury, would have been 
found guilty of rents, tatters, and incon- 
gruities in her attire ; so busy had she been 
that — without inquiring as to whether she 
had the means — she had no time to make 

herself smart. On the table were displayed 
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threepennyworth of oranges cut into very 
small pieces, threepennyworth of whitey- 
brown seedcakes, threepennyworth of the 
delectable cake known as the jumble, and 
threepennyworth of expressionless men and 
women and blatant cocks and hens fashioned 
out of the native gingerbread of the neigh- 
bourhood. Upon this splendid feast the 
eyes of the company were eagerly fixed, 
wandering occasionally away to the dark 
comers of the cellar and to the blanket 
which concealed the fish in the aquarium. 

" Where's baby, Sally ?" asked Seth. 

'* Not yet, please," said Sally imploringly. 
" May we commence, Daddy ? " 

"Yes." 

The entertainment was opened by the 
drawing up of the curtain, or rather by the 
withdrawal of the blanket from the aquarium, 
and the sudden and brilliant display of fish 
swimming about caused a chorus of Oh's ! 
of all shapes and sizes to issue from the 
throats of the delighted guests. Entering 
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at once into the humour of the affair, Seth 
Dumbrick constituted himself showman, and 
proceeded to point out the different fish to 
the audience, who thronged around the 
lecturer, and listened open-mouthed to the 
wonderful things he told them. He took 
advantage, it must be confessed, of the 
limited knowledge of his hearers, and im- 
posed upon them as the veriest mountebank 
would have done. Marvellous were the 
qualities of the water-beetles ; dreadful were 
the stories he told of the voracious silver 
pike, saying how fortunate it was that there 
was not room for them to grow in the 
aquarium, or there was no telling what 
would occur ; the gold and silver fish were 
real gold and silver — ^'Do you think I'd 
keep sham ones?'' he asked, receiving 
vociferous vindication of his genuineness in 
the answers, " In course not, Mr. Dum- 
brick;" ''Not you, Mr. Dumbrick;" — and 
as for the salamanders, which they gazed 
upon with a kind of horrible fascination, he 
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explained how that fire wouldn't burn them, 
and expressed his opinion — with downward 
pointing finger — that they come from the 
place where wicked boys and girls went to, 
unless they saw the error of their ways, and 
repented in good time. So impressed with 
gloomy forebodings were the guests — all 
of whom, according to the oft-repeated testi- 
mony of their nearest relations, were as bad 
as bad could be — ^at this peroration to Seth 
Dumbrick's discourse, that it was found 
necessary to revive their sinking spirits. 
This was successfully accomplished by a 
circulation of the oranges and cakes, after 
discussing a portion of which they became 
the most defiant of young sinners, and figura- 
tively snapped their fingers at fate. Then the 
principal feature of the evening was heralded 
by Sally, who, retiring into the recess which 
had been partitioned oflf for her sleeping 
apartment, returned in triumph with baby. 

Holding Sally by the hand, she walked 
in like a little queen. 
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Of Sally's four shillings, one had been 
spent on the pleasures of the table ; the 
• remaining three had been expended on the 
child's dress. Heaven only knows what 
had influenced Sally in her whim, but from 
the moment she had obtained Seth Dum- 
brick's permission to hold the feast, she ? 
had run about from shop to shop, and street 
to street, hunting up cheap little bits of 
finery with which to deck her treasure for 
the important occasion. Small remnants of 
silk, bits of ribbon, faded artificial flowers, 
whatever her eye lighted on in rag and 
second-hand clothes' shops in the way of 
colour, Sally had purchased, cheapening and 
bargaining for them with the zeal and tact of 
a grown-up woman. The result was a great 
heap of odds and ends, which Sally had 
washed, and ironed, and pieced, and patched, 
with so much industry and ingenuity that 
her treasure-baby looked like a May-day 
Queen or an oddly assorted rainbow. There 
was no harmony of design in the fashioning 
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or arrangement of the dress, but the general 
effect was so pretty and unexpected, and 
the child's face, flushed with pleasure and 
excitement, was so beautiful, that her 
appearance in the cellar was like the revela- 
tion of a bright cloud, and Seth Dumbrick 
held his breath for a moment or two in 
wonder and admiration. The guests clapped 
their hands in unrestrained delight, and the 
child, standing in the midst of her admiring 
audience, received their applause with per- 
fect grace — as though she was used to this 
sort of thing, and it was naturally her due. 
There was a rosy glow in her fair cheeks, 
her flaxen hair hung upon her shoulders like 
golden silk, her blue eyes sparkled with 
beauty. Sally stood by her side, like a 
little sallow gipsy. Seth drew the two 
children aside, and lifted them on his 
knees. 

"Doesn't she look like an angel?" in- 
quired Sally rapturously. 

" It's such a picture as I never expected 
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to see in my cellar. Sally, you're a little 
wonder." 

"No, no,'' protested Sally; '^she is. I 
ain't nobody. That's the way I saw her in 
my dream. You've got to give her a name, 
you know." 

" It's a puzzle, Sally. There's no name 
I'm acquainted with that would match her." 

" But you've got to do it." 

" Didn't Pharer say anything about it ? " 

Sally considered. 

'^ Pharer's a king. She's good enough 
to be a queen." 

<< We've got one Queen, Sal, and those 
that have seen her say she's pretty, too. 
There's princesses and duchesses " 

" A duchess, a duchess I " cried Sally, 
clapping her hands. ^^If she can't be a 
queen, make her a duchess I " 

" So be it, Sally. A duchess '11 be better 
than baby, when she grows up. So we'll 
call her a duchess. The Duchess of Eose- 
mary Lane." 
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Sally slid off his knees, and brought a 
cup of water. 

"You must sprinkle her, you know. 
That's the way. Now no one can't call her 
nothing else." 

^^ Ladies and gentlemen," said Seth, 
addressing the company with mock dignity, 
" allow me to present to you the Duchess 
of Eosemary Lane." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

SETH DTTMBBICX MAKES A BARGAIN WITH 

THE LOVELY LAD. 

Thus, after having unconsciously passed 
through peril and danger, the heroine of 
this story may be said to have found a place 
in the world. Lowly indeed was her home 
— as low as a grave ; but as from the grave, 
where the lifeless clay rots and moulders, 
the spirit rises to purer space, so doubtless 
will the Duchess of Rosemary Lane find 
means to rise, in her mortal state, to a 
higher rung in the ladder of life than the 
humble cellar of Seth Dumbrick. At pre- 
sent she is helpless, dependent on strangers 
for food and shelter — thrown into the arms 
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of diazitr (not^ happilj for her^ eold as 
duDitT gmerallj i&\ and saxed from eaztj 
anfferiiig by the cmming and deTotioii of a 
child but two or three jean older tium hissr^ 



Eccentric characters are always notabili- 
ties in poor nei^Ubonrfaooda^ and Seth 
Dnmbrick was not an exc^tioa to the rule. 
The accounts related by the children of the 
feast giren by him in our heroine's honour 
were listened to widi credidons admirati<Hi 
by the grown-np residents of Bosemary 
Lane. Their organs of wonder were sen- 
ably tickled by the not-oTer-Teracions 
chronicles, in which the yonthfol imagina* 
tion was drawn upon with skilfdl effect. 
Had the exaggerated accounts been er^i 
more exaggerated than they were, they 
would haye been readily accepted, for igno- 
rance IB always ready to extend its £uth to 
the marrellous and unknown. 

From this erening Seth's fiune increased* 
and that of the Duchess of Bosemary Lane 
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was firmly established. The gossips were 
firmly convinced that a thrilling mystery 
was connected with the child's birth and her 
introduction into Eosemary Lane, and artful 
plots and schemes were devised to wring it 
from Seth Dumbrick — without avail; for 
the sufficient reason, which he set forth and 
they utterly discredited, that he himself was 
ignorant of the child's antecedents. But 
although it was in the highest degree tanta- 
lising not to be made participators in so 
interesting a mystery, it was something to 
be associated with it, and to have it moving 
amongst them. To have thrown discredit 
upon it would have robbed it of much of its 
attractiveness, and thus the child's claim to 
the title of Duchess was willingly admitted. 
It conferred distinction upon the neighbour- 
hood, and, apart from that consideration, it 
was pretty and fantastic, and took the fancy 
of the humble folk. Her position as the 
aristocratic head of Eosemary Lane being, 
therefore, indisputably recognised, the 
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Dachess at once assumed her proper positioii 
in society. 

She held her conrt in the narrow byways 
and thoroughfEffes of the district, and no 
monarch oyer had a more deyoted and 
arJTnirJTig following. All the children in and 
abont Bosemary Lane walked in her train, 
and whereyer she sat and made her throne, 
in mnd-gntter or on window-sill, she was 
sorronnded by flatterers, aping their betters 
in a short-sighted, wrong-headed &shion; 
for from this little qneen of the hnmble 
streets, nothing was to be gained but smiles 
and thanks. Which renders apparent the 
fact that, although, as has been demonstrated, 
these children were to some extent worldly, 
they were not yet sufliciently wise to know 
that the heart is a good-enough mint in its 
way, but that its coinage is scarcely ayail- 
able for material uses. 

It was by her beauty, and the pride which 
hear worshipper, Sally Chester, took in her, 
that her position was chiefly maintained. 
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Sally was scarcely ever seen with a clean 
fece; the Duchess of Rosemary Lane was 
scarcely ever seen with a dirty one. Sally 
was never without rents in her clothes and 
holes in her stockings; the Duchess was 
invariably a picture of neatness. Sally^s 
hair hung always in wild disorder about her 
thin, sallow face ; the Duchess's was always 
carefully combed and smoothed. " A 
duchess ! '' exclaimed many a woman ; 
"upon my word, she looks like one ! " In 
two or three conspicuous points she was so 
far above her contemporaries that those 
alone would have raised her to a position of 
importance among them. One relates to her 
hands, another to her feet. It was the 
fashion with many of the youngsters to bite 
their nails ; she never did. Her little plump 
fingers were generally white and clean; and 
her nails were seldom, if ever, in mourning. 
And Seth Dumbrick took care of her feet. 
It became his whim to make for his new 
charge the prettiest boots and shoes, which 
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were at once the envy and admiration of her 
playmates, and constant attention being 
called to her superiority in these matters, 
she grew proud of herself because of them, 
and doubtless in her child-mind gave her- 
self full and sole credit for their possession. 
She received all the court paid to her, all the 
flatteries of her worshippers, all the adoration 
which Sally poured upon her, with queenly 
composure. There are natures which yearn 
for love, and are unhappy without it, and 
yet which bestow but little ; there are 
others with a wondrous capacity for bestow- 
ing love, and whose sweetest pleasure it is 
to lavish afltection on an endeared object. 
Such a nature as the latter Sally possessed, 
and it had found its idol. 

But had not the Duchess of Eosemary 
Lane been distinguished and made conspi- 
cuous by circumstances apart from and not 
dependent upon herself, she would have 
claimed attention from certain qualities 
peculiarly her own. In conjunction with 
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her beauty, she had, when she was puzzled 
or pleased, quaint tricks of expression 
indescribably winning, and when no actual 
passion or emotion lighted up her features 
and they were in repose, she looked so sweet 
and pure that all hearts were instinctively 
attracted towards her. 

Herein lies matter worthy of brief com- 
ment. Place by the road-side two girl- 
children of the same age and station in life. 
One is pale, deformed, ill-featured, repul- 
sive ; the other is bright-eyed, ' ruddy- 
cheeked, well-formed, handsome. This 
fortunate creature receives all the sympa- 
thetic admiration of the passers-by; they 
pat her on the head, pinch her cheek, give 
her cakes and sweet words : while the 
unfortunate one stands miserably by, not 
only neglected, but shunned — stands, biting 
her nails, with dark thoughts brooding in 
her mind. Which of these two more 
demands kindness, has the greater right to 
it, more needs it, more yearns for it ? The 
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one is a flower growing in rich earth, with 
the sun shining on it, with the dew glisten- 
ing on its leaves; the other is a weed 
growing in barren soil, and thirsting for the 
refreshing showers which . never descend to 
bless it. Yet to the cold and philosophic 
mind it may be a matter for doubt which is 
the more fortunate of the two. Beauty is 
ofttimes a dangerous possession. 

Seth Dumbrick, when he adopted the 
girls, had done so with a full intention to 
perform his duty by them. He was 
prepared for difficulties which — having had 
no experience of children — it was not in 
his power to define; but he placed great 
trust in Sally, and was in no wise daunted 
by the responsibility he had taken upon 
himself. There was more than one diffi- 
culty, however, for which he was utterly 
unprepared, and the first of these presented 
itself in the person of Mrs. Chester's " lovely 
lad " Ned. 

Upon his mother's departure to her 
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new sphere of duties, this estimable young 
gentleman found himself without a home ; 
whereupon he began, after the usual 
custom with such natures, to repine bit- 
terly at fate because of his unfortunate lot. 
Bat fate is an insensible antagonist, and, 
repine at it as you wUl, you cannot 
make it feel. Ned Chester cast about for 
some more vulnerable foe, and by a curious 
process of reasoning selected Seth Dum- 
brick. It would be difficult, and too 
tedious, to minutely describe the process 
which caused him 1;o regard Seth Dum- 
brick in the light of an enemy. It will be 
sufficient for the purpose to state that both 
his sister Sally and the Duchess of Eose- 
mary Lane played important parts in the 
belief, and that it led him to the opinion 
that, in adopting them, Seth Dumbrick had 
inflicted a distinct injury upon him. 
With this injury rankling in his mind, he, 
some three months after his mother's 
departure, presented himself at Seth Dura- 
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brick's stall. He had done so before, but 
with a sufficient knowledge of Ned Chester's 
character, derived partly from Sally's words 
and partly from his own observation, Seth 
had declined to converse with him, and had 
treated him with studied coldness and dis- 
dain - which deepened the injury under 
which Ned Chester suffered. On this occa- 
sion Seth Dumbrick was not the first to 
speak. He saw that Ned Chester was not 
sober, and he had no desire to quarrel with 
him. 

" Well, you Dumbrick ! " exclaimed 
Ned. 

Seth Dumbrick merely smiled; the 
most irritating answer he could have 
made. 

"You Dumbrick, do you hear?" de- 
manded Ned. 

" Oh, yes, I hear," quietly replied Seth. 
** What do you want ? " 

" My sister." 

" Sally ! " called Seth Dumbrick. 
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" Here's your brother wants to see 
you." 

Sally came up from the cellar, accom^ 
panied by the Duchess. They stood by 
Seth's side, who proceeded with his work 
in silence. Ned Chester was thus taken at 
a disadvantage. His business was to pick 
a quarrel with Seth Dumbrick, and he 
could find nothing particular to say to 
Sally, who gazed at him with fear and 
aversion. He gave her a wrathful look in 
return, and made as though he would 
clutch her. Seth, an attentive observer of 
every look and movement, interposed his 
arm. 

" What's that for ? " cried Ned Chester, 
fancying that he saw his opportunity. 

Seth Dumbrick looked at his bare arm 
contemplatively, as though that was the 
subject upon which Ned Chester desired 
information. His shirt-sleeves were tucked 
up to his shoulders, and his muscles made 
no mean display. 
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" What's that for ? " he echoed, holding 
out his arm, and straightening it, so that 
his clenched fist almost touched the young 
man's face. 

Ned Chester started back with an ex- 
clamation of alarm; he was not a brave 
man. , 

" Are you going to hit me ? '' he cried. 

"No," said Seth Dumbrick; "there's 
no call to hit you, I take it. I thought 
you asked what my arm was for. Well, 
it's for work. Tours is for play, I suppose. 
But as my arm has come into the conver- 
sation, iet me tell you that it's an arm as 
can take its own part. It's done it in its 
time, thougn it's many a year ago since 
*it struck anything more sensible than 
leather." 

The hint was too plain to be mistaken. 
Ned Chester turned to Sally. 

" Sally," he whined, " haven't you got 
something to say to your poor brother ? " 

• Sally considered for a moment, and made 
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up her mind once and for all, if the tone 
in which she spoke could be taken as an 
indication. 

*^ No/'' she said, " I ain't got nothink 
to say, and L don't want to have nothink 
to do with you." 

'^By which," added Seth Dumbriok, as 
a strong endorsement, " / should under- 
stand, if I was in your place, that my 
room would be better than my com- 
pany." 

^^ You little viper ! " exclaimed Ned 
Chester wrathfuUy, addressing his sister, 
and would have continued but that Seth 
interrupted him with, 

" Stop, stop ; this young lady's under 
mjr protection. If she doesn't want to 
to say anything to you, you shan't make 
her. Go down, Sally, if you don't care 
to stop." 

Sally, glad to escape, was about to obey, 
when the Duchess, who had not moved 
from Sally's side during the conversation. 
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plucked Seth Dumbrick's shirt-sleeve. Seth 
peered inquisitively at her. 

" Don't hurt him," lisped the child. 

A gleam of satisfaction came into Ned 
Chester's eyes. 

"No, no, Duchess," said Seth good- 
humouredly, " PU not hurt him. Nobody 
wants to do anything to him one way or 
another. Go down with Sally." 

But before the Duchess obeyed, she 
held out her hand to Ned. 

" Good-bye," she said. 

Ned seized her hand and kissed it. 

" Good-bye," he said, with a triumphant 
glance at Seth; "there's one at all events 
with a heart in her bosom." 

The whining tone in which he spoke 
was so distasteful to Seth Dumbrick that 
he averted his eyes from the lovely lad, 
and presently, when he looked up, he saw 
that he was alone. At the same time he 
observed that a pair of boots which he had 
newly mended was missing. For a moment 
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he thought of pursuing the thief, but he 
relinquished his intention, and continued 
his work, with a frown on his face. 

" Sally," he said, that night, when the 
shutters were up, " that brother of yours 
is a bad lot." 

Sally nodded an emphatic assent. 

^^ You're not over-fond of him.'' 

" IVe got nothink to be fond on him 
for," was Sally's rejoinder. " But mother 
she jist worships him, she does." 

" It would make her sorry to hear that 
he'd got into any new trouble — eh, 
Sally ? " 

"It'd jist worrit the life out of her — 
and I'd be sorry, too." 

" Seen Pharer lately ? " 

"No, Daddy," replied Sally nervously. 

" Pharer neter said anything to you 
about your brother, did he ? " 

" No, Daddy Dumbrick, never." 

" Him ! " proceeded Seth, getting down 
the Bible from which he was teaching Sally 
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to read; ^ If Pharar irae to come to you 
in a tranoe, and irae to teH yon that Ked 
CSiester was going away, and was never com- 
ing Imck again, I fihonld say that, as a spirit, 
lie'd 1)eat Joanna^s into fits; and if it come 
true — ^wiiieh it'd be snre to, if Pharer said 

^ Oh, yes,^ cried Sal^ ; " snre to — snre 

^ And if it come tme,"" candnLded Setii 
linou^itfolty, ^it^d l)e as weloame to me 
as I3ie befit veek^s iroit Fve ever done in 
my life." 

Bnt Salty iras too shrewd to risk her 
reputation i]^Km chance, and with reference 
to 1^ subject ^e did not introduce 
Pliai&dh into the canveRodian far many 
HFeeloL IhnTRg Uiis intesral, iSie Duchess 
kehaTBd beroelf in a manner which ooea- 
saned her guardian and Salty mnc^ anxiety^ 
Salty, running bome <me day, afiiBr haTing 
out wiHi Ibe Ducfa^ isst two or three 
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hours, rushed down the cellar, and up 
again, in terror and distress. 

" Oh, oh ! " she cried, beating her 
hands together. " The Duchess ! The 
Duchess ! " 

" What about her ? " cried Seth, starting 
up in alarm. 

" She's lost — she's lost I she's been 
kidnapped by the gipsies ! I can't find her 
nowhere." 

Seth ran at once into the streets, and 
Sally ran after him, with the tears running 
down her dirty face; but although they 
hunted high and low, and inquired at the 
police-station for a lost child, they could 
discover no trace of the Duchess. In a 
very despondent frame of mind^ Seth re- 
traced his steps to his stall, Sally walking 
heart-broken by his side. 

" It's as bad," he murmured ruefully, 
" as being a father in reality. I couldn't 
feel it more if I was her father. Sally, 
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if the Duchess is lost, and we can't find 
her, we'll emigrate." 

This ofltered no consolation to Sally, 
whose tears flowed more freely at the 
melancholy tone in which Seth spoke. 

" There's never any gipsies about this 
neighbourhood, '^ continued Seth, more 
gloomily ; '' it's somebody as has taken 
a fancy to the little one — ^being so pretty 
— that's stolen her. But I'll spend every 
penny I've got — it ain't much, Sal — ^to 
find her." 

"Perhaps," whispered Sally, with her 
heart palpitating wildly. " Perhaps she'a 
drownded." 

Which, in the case of death by accident 
or premeditation, was the fashionable mode 
in the surrounding locality. 

The suggestion made Seth shiver, and 
he and Sally proceeded home in silence. 

" I'll work no more to-day," he said, 
when he reached the stall ; " I'll not sleep 
to-night without finding her, if she is 
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to be found. Here, take these things 

downstairs." 

But as with feverish haste he gathered 

together his tools, he heard Sally, who 

by that time had entered the cellar, scream 

loudly and violently. 

" Save my soul ! " he exclaimed, as he 

scrambled down the stairs; "that's to say, 

if I've got a soul to be saved, — what's the 
matter now?" 

He was not long in doubt. Sitting very 
contentedly on the ground, with two half- 
eaten apples and some very sticky sweet- 
stuff in her lap, was the cause of all their 
anxiety, and Sally was crying and laughing 
over her. The Duchess's face and mouth 
were smeared with sweet particles, and she 
bore the surfeited appearance of having 
much indulged. She laughed at Seth as 
he entered, and would have clapped her 
hands but that they held portions of the 
banquet of which she had been so freely par- 
taking. Seth heaved a great sigh of relief. 
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Abeady had he learned to love the child 
very deeply. When love, after a life 
which has been barren of it, comes for 
the first time to a man as old as Seth — 
whether it be love for a child or for a 
woman— it is strong and abiding. Sethis 
heart, which was as heavy as lead, grew as 
light as the proverbial feather, and a glad 
smile came to his lips. 

'* You little runaway ! you little truant ! " 
he said, lifting the Duchess to his lap, 
and kissing her sticky lips ; " where have 
you been hiding yourself? " 

It would have been hard to tell which of 
the three was the most delighted — he, or 
Sally, or the Duchess of Eosemary Lane. 
They all laughed and crowed together. Pre- 
sently Seth comported himself more gravely. 

" Come, my beauty," he said in a 
serious tone, ^ ^ where have you been hid- 
ing?" 

The Duchess became as grave and serious 
as her interrogator. 
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" I mustn't tell," she answered. 

'^Ah, but you must," persisted Seth; 
** we want to know, so that the next 
time it happens we may be able to fibad 
you," 

" No, no," laughingly crowed the child ; 
" I mustn't teU— I mustn't tell." 

And that was all they could extract from 
her, with all their questioning and coaxing. 
Where had she been to ? She mustn't 
tell. Who had given her the fruit and 
sweets ? She mustn't tell. The only 
satisfaction they obtained from her was 
upon their asking if she had been told not 
to tell, and she answered, with a sly laugh, 
Yes. With this they were fain to rest 
content. 

But when she was abed and asleep, Seth 
and Sally interchanged a grave confidence, 
to the effect that the Duchess must be 
carefully looked after. Sally needed no 
prompting. She had fully made up her 
mind to watch her precious charge with 
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increased care and vigilance. Sharp as she 
was, however, the Duchess outwitted her. 
Within a week she was missing again. 
But Sally was more fortunate in her in- 
quiries on this occasion. Meeting Betsy 
Newbiggin, she purchased from that 
industrious trader, for five pins and a far- 
thing, the information that the Duchess 
of Kosemary Lane and Sally's brother were 
seen walking along hand-in-hand a quarter 
of an hour ago, in the direction of Ned 
Chester's lodging. Sally knew* where her 
brother lived, and she ran swiftly to the 
place. The room occupied by her brother 
was at the top of the house; and when 
Sally reached the landing, she found the 
door closed upon her. Peeping through 
the keyhole, she saw the Duchess sitting on 
the bed, and Ned Chester sitting by her 
feeding her with sweetstuflf. Sally was 
too frightened to go in ; she knew the dispo- 
sition of her brother, and she was fearful 
of driving him to the extreme measure 
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of running away altogether with the 
Duchess — for that dreaded contingency was 
in her mind. With an intense concentra- 
tion of her sense of hearing, Sally managed 
to hear what passed between the child and 
the man. It was simple enough, and 
consisted chiefly of repetitions of the lovely 
lad's misfortunes, of his hard fate, and of 
the cruel way in which people oppressed 
him, to all of which the Duchess listened 
with an air of apathetic acquiescence. 
Something else also he said. He hated 
Seth Dumbrick ; he hated Sally ; he hated 
everythiag. When Sally heard his expres- 
sions of unmeaning hatred towards herself 
and her protector, she listened in an agony 
of agitation for some vindication from the 
Duchess : none reached her ears ; but upon 
placing her eye to the keyhole, it brought 
a sweet sense of satisfaction to her to 
observe that a mournful expression was 
clouding the child's bright face. 
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"But never mind them," said Ned 
Chester ; " you love me, don't you ? " 

"Yes, yes," replied the Duchess; "I 
love you." 

" And I love you. Kiss me. Duchess. 
There won't be many prettier faces than 
yours when you grow up, and I'll love you 
more then than I do now. And you wiU 
love me more, won't you ? " 

" Yes, if you give me apples and sweet- 
stuff. I love them?'* 

" You shall have everything you ask for, 
Duchess ; mind that — everything. I'm not 
rich now, but I shall be then ; and you shall 
have carriages and horses " 

" Yes, yes," cried the Duchess, clapping 
her hands ; '^ I'll love you — I'll love you ! *' 

" And when you are old enough, you 
will be my little wife ? " 

" Yes, yes, I wHl." 

" So we'll kiss on it, and it's a bargaiiL^ 

After the embrace, a movement <oa the 
part of her brother, which indicated oliiiit he 
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was about to leave the room, caused Sally 
to beat a rapid retreat downstairs, where, 
in the street, she waited for the Duchess 
to come out. The child came, holding Ned 
Chester by the hand, and Sally followed 
them unobserved until her brother left the 
Duchess with some playmates. Sally did not 
acquaint Seth Dumbrick with her discovery ; 
but she, within an hour, introduced the sub- 
ject in a manner familiar to them both. 

" I want to tell you. Daddy Dumbrick, 
Pharer come again." 

*^ I thought he would, Sal. Pharer's 
rising as a spirit. Get straight to what 
he said." 

" He said, said Pharer, the Duchess has 
been playing truant." 

" Wide-awake old king ! Go on, Sal." 

^^ But 'taint her fault, said Pharer; she's 
been seducted away." 

" She's been what ? " 

^^ Seducted away. Now, said Pharer, 
you'll miss her agin soon." 

K 2 
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" When ? " 

" Pharer didn't say. You'll miss her 
agin soon, he said. There's somebody as is 
fond on her, and as hates you and Daddy 
Dumbrick and everybody but the Duchess. 
So look out." 

"We will. That wasn't all, Sal." 

" No. Said Pharer, the next time you 
miss her, tell Daddy Dumbrick to go to 
No. 8, Lemon Street, to the top of the house 
on the third floor, and there he'll find 
her." 

Seth stared at Sally. '' That's all ? " 

" That's all." 

" Did Pharer say who lives there ? " 

" No." 

'^ And," said Seth, placing his hand kindly 
on Sally's head, " you don't want to tell ? " 

" No ; for if any think happened to him 
through me, mother would never, never 
speak to me agin." 

'^ All right, Sal. I can guess what you 
don't want to tell. The next time you can't 
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find the Duchess, you come to me ; I'll soon 
settle matters." 

The opportunity occurred very soon, and 
was brought about probably by Sally, 
who relaxed her watch so that Seth could 
make the discovery for himself. Taking 
Sally with him, Seth proceeded to the house, 
and found Ned Chester entertaining the 
child, to whom he had taken so strange a 
liking. He was charming the Duchess's 
soul with bis tin whistle ; and Seth, pausing 
on the stairs, listened in wonder to the melo- 
dious sounds produced by the drunken 
vagrant. He was ignorant of Ned Chester's 
accomplishments in the musical way, and 
was only made acquainted with Ned's pos- 
session of so rare a talent by Sally exclaim- 
ing, 

" There he is ! " 

" That's never your brother, Sal," ob- 
served Seth. 

'^ Yes, it is ; that's how he lives. Don^t 
he play beautifully ? " 
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Seth, without replying, entered the room, 
and opened the battle at once. 

^^Take her home," he said, passing the 
Duchess to Sally ; " your brother and T 
are going to talk a bit. Don't be afraid, 
Sal ; we sha'n't fight — at least I sha'n't, and 
I don't think he's got pluck enough. Now," 
he continued, when the children were gone, 
" let's make short work of this. What do 
you mean by tricking my child away day 
after day in this fashion ? " 

" Your child ! " sneered Ned. " She's 
as much mine as yours ; I love her as 
much." 

" I'll not question that. If you love her 
for her good, it's a bit of light in you that 
I ain't sorry to see. But the child's mine, 
so far as a poor little castaway who's been 
thrown on the world in the way she's been 
can be said to be* anybody's. And I mean 
to keep her, and to put a stop to any non- 
sense on your part. Understand that." 

*' I'm not good enough for the little 
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beauty, I shouldn't wonder to hear you say. 
Perhaps you can prove that you're better 
company than me." 

" I can. In the first place, you are a 
drunken sot, which I am not. Stop. Keep 
your passion in for a minute, and then boil 
over if you like, and think it wise. In the 
second place, you are a thief, which I am 
not." 

'^ And in no place at all," cried Ned 
Chester, both fearful and furious, " you are 
a liar, which I am not." 

" I can prove what I say, and will, to the 
magistrates, if you want me to. When you 
came to my stall a little while ago you stole 
a pair of boots." 

" That's well trumped up. To be true, 
you must have found it out at the time. It's 
not a good move of yours." 

" I did find it out at the time ; and I 
went two days afterwards to the pawn- 
broker's where you pledged them, and made 
certain. The pawnbroker '11 swear to you ; 
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I'll swear to the boots. It's a Botany Bay 
job, as clear as sunlight. You're fiddling 
with your fingers in your waistcoat pocket. 
You've got the ticket there. What do you 
say to that now, for a move ? " 

" Why," stammered Ned, growing very 
white about the lips ; he saw that Seth 
Dumbrick had him in his power, ^' can't a 
man buy a pawn-ticket, and — and " 

"It will be best for me to do the talking, 
Ned Chester. I shall get along better than 
you. The reason that I didn't come straight 
after you at the time was that I thought of 
the mother, who loves you. That's why I 
spared you then ; for your mother's sake, 
not for your own. I suspect it's out of 
spite against me that you are trying to trick 
the little Duchess from me and Sally " 

"No," interrupted Ned Chester, the 
colour coming into his face again; "it's 
chiefly out of love for her. Look here," he 
cried, bursting into tears, " I can't tell you 
what it is that makes me so fond of her, but 
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I'm a different man when she's with me 
than when she's not. IVe spent my last 
penny on her this very day, and I don't 
know what to do for a drink. She's got a 
face like an angel, and — and " 

Bnt his voice trailed off here, and he 
paused, as much amazed himself at his in- 
voluntary outburst as was Seth Dumbrick, 
who had listened to it without interruption. 

"You're not the only man," said Seth, 
after a pause, " who's got that sort of feel- 
ing towards the child. Now, mind. I'm 
speaking to you calm and reasonable, first 
for your mother's sake, next for Sally's; 
I'm old enough to be your father, and it's 
for their sakes not for your own, that I tell 
you you're on the wrong track. You go on 
drinking for another two or three years as 
you've been doing the last two or three, 
and if I'm any judge of appearances, you'll 
wake up one fine morning and find your- 
self in a madhouse — which wouldn't matter 
a bit so long as your mother didn't know, 
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for you're nothing as you are but a lump 0' 
mischief. Well, I love that child in a way 
that makes me surprised at myself, and I 
mean to stand by her through life, and I 
don't mean to see her wronged. I ain't 
given to sentiment, and I ain't given to 
passion ; but you may believe every word 
I'm speaking. That child's wound her 
way into my heart, and there she is, and 
there she'll be as long as I live. That's 
how it is, you . see, and my voice ain't 
very loud in the saying of it. Well, feel- 
ing like that towards her, it ain't likely 
that I'm going to let you step in be- 
tween us, and poison her against me and 
Sally — who's an angel, too, in her way, let 
me tell you. How one mother could have 
two such different shoots as you and Sally, 
is beyond me — as all nature is. But that's 
not to the point. You've opened your 
mind to me, and I've opened mine to you. 
I'll open it farther. You trick my 
child away again, you get her up here 
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again, and steal her from Sally, whose apple 
of her eyes she is, and I'll have you sent 
across the water for stealing them boots 
from my stall. If I don't, may I be struck 
down dead where I stand ! There — that's 
the first strong oath I've taken since I was 
a young man, when I used to swear a bit. 
Not that 1 believe in such an oath, mind 
you — only it's a way of speaking as you'll 
understand. Now I've got a proposition to 
make to you ; and before I make it I'll alter 
something that I've said, for you're not 
the sort of man whose word I'd trust. Not 
alone will I have you sent to Botany Bay if 
you play any more tricks with the Duchess, 
but I'll have you sent if you don't go away 
from this neighbourhood before the week's 
out, and I'll have you sent if you ever show 
your face in it again. What do you say to 
that?" 

Stupefied by fear, and entirely dominated 
by the calm, strong will of Seth Dumbrick, 
Ned Chester found nothing to say to it, and 
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waited in impotent rage for what was to 
follow. 

" Now for my proposition. Yon've got a 
Incky mole on your forehead *' 

Ned Chester with a bewildered air raised 
his hand to the hitherto Inckless possession. 

" — And that mole's going to lead yon to 
fortune, your mother's told me. What if I 
show yon the way ? " Seth paused awhile 
to allow the words to sink into Ned's mind. 
" I can, and here it is." He took a piece 
of* a newspaper from his pocket. " Here's 
an account of gold, in great lumps, being 
found in Australia. If you was there with 
your mole, you'd be the luckiest man in the 
mines." 

Ned Chester jumped up in excitement. 

" Of course I should. If I was there ! 
But how to get there ! A poor beggar like 
me I " He pulled out the lining of his 
empty pockets, with a distracted air. 

"There's ships going away from the 
Docks every week for the mines. Go, and 
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get shipped as a sailor. Tou ain't one, I 
know, but you can tell lies. If not as a 
sailor, as something else. There's the 
gold waiting for you to pick it up. K a 
matter of three pound '11 get you off, I've 
got that much saved, and you shall have it. 
I'll give it to get rid of you, and for the 
sake of your mother and Sally " 

"And the Duchess," added Ned, some- 
what malicioucly. 

"And the Duchess; you're right; so 
that you sha'n't worry the life out of us. 
I don't intend to say another word but this. 
When you come to me and say you're going, 
I'll give you the three pound the day the 
ship sails out of the Docks. And if you 
ain't gone in less than a fortnight— weU, 
just you imagine that I'm taking that oath 
over again — I'll have the handcuffs put on 
you and make an end of you." 

Before the fortnight had passed, Seth 
Dumbrick, bidding Sally keep at home with 
the Duchess, and not stir out till he re- 
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turned, went away in the early morning 
and did not make his appearance till the 
evening. He was in high spirits. With 
the Duchess on his lap, he said in a cheer- 
ful voice to Sally, 

" Sally, if you was to have a trance to- 
night, and Pharer was to come to you 
and say that your brother had gone over the 
water and was never coming back, it 'ud 
be the truest words that Pharer ever spoke 
since the time he was done up in a bundle, 
and became a spirit. It's true, Sal. The 
Duchess is all ours now." 



CHAPTEE XV. 

THE DUCHESS BEGINS TO GIVE TROTTBLB. 

It was to Seth Dumbrick a pleasure, as 
well as a matter of conscientious duty, to 
fulfil the promise he gave to Mrs. Chester 
concerning her daughter's education, and 
he played the part of schoolmaster with 
faithfulness and regularity. Scarcely an 
evening passed but instruction was given to 
Sally, who, quick in this as in other things, 
proved herself the aptest of scholars. Be- 
fore she had been two years in her new 
home Sally could read tolerably well, and 
could write, after a fashion ; and it was 
about this time that the education of the 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane was commenced. 
It will be admitted that no better book 
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than the Bible — ^which may be said to be 
the Alpha and Omega of Seth's curricolum 
— conld have been selected as the mediiun 
for imparting to the youthful mind sound 
ideas on moraUty and the proper conduct 
of life; and had there been no marked 
singularity in the mode of treatment adopted 
by their instructor, the children might have 
been regarded as pecidiarly fortunate in the 
selection* But Seth had his own ideas, and 
he promulgated them to his limited and 
acquiescent audience, without specidating 
on the effect they might produce on a men- 
tal soil up to this point fallow and untilled. 
Commencing with Sally at the very begin- 
ning of things — ^the Creation — he travelled 
with her through Genesis, and so confounded 
her with the unpronounceable names of the 
generations of men, that she timidly entered 
a protest against them, saying they hurt 

her mouth ; which, being taken in good 

* 
part by her schoolmaster, induced him of an 

evening to open the Bible at random. 
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and impart instruction from any chapter 
he chanced to light upon; unless it hap- 
pened to be genealogical, when, after a 
verse or two — which vexed his soul as 
much as that of his pupil — ^he would aban- 
don it, and try again. So that the biblical 
knowledge gained by the children in the 
course of their studies was necessarily some- 
what mixed. But even this knowledge was 
not aUowed to sink into their minds in its 
undefiled state. Seth adulterated it with 
his comments and opinions, as other dog- 
matists would have done with such an op- 
portunity before them. He put his own 
interpretation upon this and that, and it 
was accepted unhesitatingly and without 
question. Treating the stories as though 
they were stories in an ordinary book, he 
robbed the Bible of its spiritual halo. 
This was wise; that was pretty; nothing 
was inspired. Seth's nature was tender and 
compassionate in a human way, but his re- 
ligious principles — ^using the phrase in its 

VOL. n. L 
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common acceptation — ^wonld have shocked 
the orthodox church-goer. For the Old Tes- 
tamenty although he professed to like some of 
the stories and to admire its worldly wisdom, 
he had not a particle of reverence. When 
he spoke of it to the children and made his 
comments, he was as serious as though he 
were arguing with sages, audit did not trouble 
him that his explanations and the imagery 
he used were far above their comprehension. 
He was sufficiently satisfied to have them 
sitting silently before him while he ex- 
pounded, and he laughed when the buzzing 
of words in their ears caused them to nod 
oflf. Sally, aware that he derived pleasure in 
hearing himself speak, was the more at- 
tentive listener of the two, and frequentiy 
simulated an interest which she did not 
feel; often indeed when, while he dilated 
upon ancient prophets and Jewish kings, 
her thoughts were running upon patched 
frocks and pinafores, and holes in stockings, 
and the thousand-and-one other domestic 
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Tvorries with which her young life was Qon- 
stantly filled. 

She would have been content to have 
gone on in this way all the years of her 
life ; not so the Duchess. Her nature was 
one which yearned for excitement; glitter 
and action were what best pleased her, and 
she was happier in the streets than in the 
home Seth Dumbrick had given her. As 
she grew, her beauty ripened, and, with 
6very penny which Sally could beg or bor- 
row or earn spent upon her personal adorn- 
ment, she moved among the usually sad 
streets and their residents like a bright flower; 
and as she grew and bloomed, those among 
whom she spent her days became prouder 
and prouder of her. Even the grown-up 
people petted and flattered her, and spread 
her fame into other streets and other neigh- 
bourhoods which could not boast of a 
Duchess. She was no trouble to her guar- 
dian, except that she developed the pro- 
pensity of wandering away, and ab- 

L 2 
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senting herself for hours, to the distress 
and misery of Sally, who was never happy 
when her idol was out of her sight. Ee- 
monstrance was of no avail ; she could not 
and would not be cured of her truant-play- 
ing proclivities. On one occasion Seth 
threatened to lock her up if she misbehaved 
again. The foUowing day she sUpped from 
Sally's side, and was not found until night 
set in. " I don't want to go home, '' she 
said rebelUously to Sally, who was crying 
over her; "I won't be locked up." And 
nothing would pacify her until Seth solemnly 
promised her that he would never lock her 
up. Then she kissed him, and said as she 
nestled in his arms, " Now you're good, and 
I love you." These moments were too sweet 
to be jeopardised, and Seth Dumbrick was 
fairly conquered. It never occurred to him 
that there was a dangerous want in the child's 
life, the want of womanly companionship and 
womanly counsel and tenderness. He had no 
^ idea of the insensisble influence for good of 
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such an association. The child had Sally, 
and Sally in Seth's eyes, was worth a thou- 
sand women ; and besides, the lonely life he 
himself had led and knew to be ordinarily 
happy — a life wherein womanly association 
had never found a place and never formed it- 
seK into a want — precluded the possibility of 
such a thought causing him disturbance. 

So thiags went on until the Duchess of 
Eosemary Lane was seven years of age, 
when an event occurred which brought 
sorrow into Seth Dumbrick's household. 
The child suddenly sickened and fell ill. 

It was Sally's custom to rise early, im- 
mediately after Seth himself had risen 
and had left the cellar, dressing herself 
quietiy, so as not to disturb her darling, 
who was generally asleep. Sally, after 
gently and tenderly kissing the Duchess's 
pretty face, busied heteelf with putting the 
place in order, lighting the fire, and prepar- 
ing the breakfast. Then she would wake 
the Duchess, assist her to dress, and, break- 
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fast being over, would proceed cheerfully 
with her household duties. Going to the 
child's bedside on this morning, Sally found 
her languid and weak, and disinclined to 
rise. Sally ran in alarm to her guardian. 

" I think the Duchess is ill," she said, 
with quivering lips. 

Seth immediately accompanied her to the 
child's bedside. 

^* Aren't you well, Duchess ? '' he in- 
quired. 

The Duchess opened her eyes, looked 
vacantly at him, and turned on her side. 

" Best let her keep a-bed," said Seth, 
placing his hand on the Duchess's forehead, 
which was hot and dry ; " she's caught cold 
maybe ; she'll be all right to-morrow." 

Among the Duchess's acquaintances in 
Kosemary Lane was a cousin of Betsy New- 
biggin, the vendor of liquorice-water. He 
was a lad of about the same age as the 
Duchess, and between the two a friendship 
warmer than ordinary had sprung up. A 
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week before the indisposition of the Duchess, 
Betsy Newbiggin, hailing her, informed her 
that cousin Bob was " took bad/' and could 
not get out of bed ; and the following day- 
Betsy Newbiggin said that Cousin Bob was 
"took worse, and would the Duchess go and 
see him ? ' ' Apart fix>m the circumstance that 
the Duchess was fond of Bob, the opportu- 
nity of going to see somebody who was ill a- 
bed was too alluring to be neglected, and the 

« 

Duchess and Betsy went to Bob's house, and 
were admitted to the sick chamber. 

" Hush ! " said the mother to the Duchess. 
" Don't make a noise. He^s been a-talking 
of you all night." 

" In his sleep ? " inquired the Duchess^ 
not displeased at this mark of attention on 
Bob's part. 

" Half asleep and half awake I think he's 
been," replied Bob's mother. " I can't 
make it out. If he ain't better to-morrow 
I'll have to call Dr. Lyon in." 

" Shall I go for him now? " asked Betsy 
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Newbiggin, whose sympathies were not en- 
tirely confined to her trade in liquorice-water. 

" No/' said Bob's mother, " I must 
speak to father first. If Dr. Lyon comes 
he'll have to be paid." 

The Duchess looked about the room. 
Bob was in bed, seemingly asleep. By the 
side of the bed was a hen canary in a cage 
so hung that when Bob opened his eyes 
(supposing he did not turn round) they 
would light upon the bird. The Duchess 
standing by the bed leant over Bob ; and 
Bob, waking at that moment, said, as 
though he had just been indulging in a 
long conversation on an interesting subject 
and this was the outcome of it, 

"Mother, if I die, give the Duchess my 
bird." 

These words produced a shock. Betsy 
Newbiggin began to tremble, and the 
Duchess's heart beat more quickly. 

" What nonsense is the boy chattering 
about ! " exclaimed Bob's mother, patting 
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the pillow and smoothing the bed-clothes, 
and striving in this way to hide the agita- 
tion produced by the boy's request. 

Bob appealed not to hear his mother's 
remark, and proceeded : 

"Tou'U take care of the bird, Duchess, 
and think of Bob sometimes ? " 

" Oh, yes^ Bob," said the Duchess. 

" Then I don't mind. I'll think of you 
sometimes too. Duchess." 

The Duchess pondered and presently 
asked, "How will you do that, Bob ?" 

" Do what. Duchess ? " 

" Think of me when you're dead." 

'^ I'll be able to. Mother told me so. I 
shall be up there." 

" Oh," said, the Duchess, following the 
direction of Bob's eyes, unconscious of his 
meaning. 

" There now, get along with you," said 
Bob's mother to the two girls, "or the 
boy'U never have done with his nonsense." 

"You'll come and see me to-morrow, 
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Duchess?" said Bob, as the girls were 
leaving the room. 

"Yes," promised the Duchess, with a 
backward glance at the bird, which was 
now an object of more than ordinary interest 
to her. 

For four days the Duchess paid a visit 
to Bob, upon whom Dr. Lyon was then 
attending. The doctor met her on the fifth 
day, and forbade her to come again, saying 
something about fever, which the Duchess 
did not understand. Two days after that 
she herself was taken ill. Sally did not 
leave her ; the Duchess lay quiet until the 
afternoon, when she suddenly asked Sally 
how Bob was. 

"^ Oh, my I " cried Sally, clasping her 
hands. *' Bob's got the fever. You ain't 
been to see him, have you ? " 

But the Duchess had already forgotten 
her inquiry, and seemed to fall asleep before 
Sally's reply could reach her understanding. 
Seth Dumbrick came down every half-hour 
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to look at his child, and grew so uneasy 
about her that he went for Dr. Lyon. This 
was in the evening, and Sally peered anx- 
iously into the doctor^s face as he felt the 
Duchess's pulse. 

" I was afraid of it," said the doctor to 
Seth, " when I saw her at the boy^s house. 
She's caught the fever. This is not the 
best place for a child to fight through an 
illness. We might manage to get her into 
the hospital." 

" No, oh, no ! " cried Sally ; " don't let 
her be took there ! " 

^* We can take care of her here," said 
Seth. " I shouldn't like to lose sight of the 
child." 

"Very well. And are you going to 
nurse her, Sally ? " 

"Yes, sir; oh, yes, sir," said Sally, 
whose face had suddenly assumed a pinched 
expression. "I'll stop up with her day 
and night. I won't take my clothes oflf 
till she's better." 
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Dr. Lyon gave her a kind look and a kiss, 
and, promising to send in some medicine, 
took his departure. Then commenced an 
anxious time. The fever assumed a danger- 
ous form, and for days the Duchess's life 
was in danger. Never till now had Seth 
Dumbrick realised how deeply he loved this 
'child of his adoption. It had not hitherto 
been his fate to suffer from any strong 
emotion of sorrow or gladness, and the 
novelty of the grief which now affected him 
gave it an almost overwhelming force. He 
wandered in and out of the cellar a hundred 
times a day, meek but firetful, with gentle- 
ness, but not with resignation. He and 
Sally had changed places; she was the 
strong reliant soul in their humble home, 
and the old man looked to the child for 
support and consolation. 

" If our angel dies, Sally," he said, " I 
shall never know happiness again." 

Sally averted her face from him to check 
the weakness that threatened to ov^xxmie 
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her. She knew full well that she needed 
all her strength for the work she was per- 
forming; the instinct of devoted love — 
which needs no teaching to bring it into 
flower — ^had instilled wisdom into the child's 
heart. 

" Some kinds of knowledge come to a man 
late in life," he continued softly ; " since 
you and our darling have been with me 
I've learnt something that I was ignorant 
of. I'd read of it, not quite in an unbe- 
lieving way, but with the sort of doubt upon 
me that a story writ to amuse a child might 
bring. Since then I've known what hap- 
piness is." 

"Did you never know before?" asked 
Sally wistfully. 

" Never before, my child," he answered, 
huskily. 

"Daddy," said Sally solemnly, "you 
mustn't make me cry. I ain't got time for 
it. There's the beef-tea to git ready, and 
the arrerroot— " 
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"You must compel that child to take 
rest," said Dr. Lyon to Seth later in the 
day, "or she'll break down. Human na- 
ture's limited, as a certain friend of mine 
used to say.'' 

" I tried to persuade her," said Seth, 
" last night to go to bed, but she wouldn't ; 
she cried and said it'd be easier for her to 
die than to sleep." 

"She must be made to sleep," said the 
doctor. " If you come round to my place 
I'll give you something that will conquer her. 
She's a pearl, and must not be allowed to 
kill herself." 

In accordance with the doctor's instruc- 
tions Seth at midnight desired Sally to lie 
down on his bed ; but Sally stoutly refused. 
Finding that his arguments were not strong 
enough to convince her that rest was neces- 
sary, he produced a paper written by Dr. 
Lyon to the effect that unless Sally Chester 
slept for four hours that night he would not 
come to see the Duchess again. 
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" So you see/' said Seth, ^^ you will hurt 
the Duchess by being obstinate." 

"But you can tell Dr. Lyon that I've 
been asleep," persisted Sally. 

" When you haven't ? " interrupted Seth, 
with a touch of his old humour. '* Sally, 
Sally ! would you teach me to tell lies at 
my time of life ? Come now, my dear, be 
good and reasonable. I'll watch by our 
treasure till you wake up; I know you 
wouldn't trust her with anybody else." 

"No, that I wouldn't; and if she asks 
for me you'll call me at once ? " 

" Yes, you may trust me, Sally." 

With that Sally yielded, and, with small 
persuasion, drank the draught prepared for 
her. 

" I'll go in five minutes," she said, sitting 
on a stool by the bedside, and gazed lovingly 
on the sleeping Duchess. 

" All right," said Seth, who was sitting 
on a chair close to her ; " rest your head on 
my knee, dear child." 
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With a grateful sigh, Sally obeyed, and 
clasped Sethis hand, which was lying with 
light touch on her neck. Thus, with tired 
eyes watching the Duchess's face, she re- 
mained for two or three minutes, when the 
narcotic she had taken overpowered her, 
and she sank to sleep. Seth raised her 
softly in his arms, and placed her in his 
bed, covering her up warm, and kissing her 
before he resumed his seat at the Duchess's 
bedside. The child had been pecuKarly 
restless all the evening, but was now in a 
calmer state. For an hour Seth kept his 
watch faithfully, and without moving from 
his seat ; but some anxiety with reference 
to Sally caused him to step softly to her 
side. Sally was in a deep sleep; her 
fingers were tightly interlaced, and her face 
wore ah anxious expression, but she was at 
rest. The strangeness of the situation, the 
silence which at such a time so powerfully 
asserts itself, and the eloquent lesson of love 
and devotion he saw before him, had their 
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due effect upon Seth Dumbrick's mind, and 
he held his hand before his half-closed eye- 
lids with the air of a man to whom new and 
strange aspects of life had unexpectedly pre- 
sented themselves. He was not long thus 
occupied ; he was startled from his musing by 
a word uttered with singular clearness — a 
sacred word never before heard in that dim 
dwelling-place. * ' Mamma ! mamma ! ' ' cried 
the Duchess; and hurrying to her, Seth 
saw her sitting up in bed, with her 
white arms stretched forth, and the loving 
word hanging on her lips. It was like a 
cry to heaven from a heart whose tenderest 
pulse had only now found a voice. There 
was yearning, there was a plaintive reproach 
in the cry. The Duchess's cheeks were red 
and hot, her lips were made eloquent by her 
plaintive appeal to an invisible presence, and 
her eyes were wide open, seeing nothing 
that was actually before her. Seth, with 
great timidity, but with infinite tenderness, 
placed his arm about the neck of the 
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Duchess, and drew her face to his breast. 
She submitted unresistingly, and closing 
her eyes, relapsed into slumber. Seth, then 
with wrinkled forehead, rasped his chin 
with his hard hand, and marvelled by what 
mysterious means the Duchess's thoughts 
had been driven back to her infant days, 
when a mother's love undoubtedly encom- 
passed her. There was no difl&culty in 
arriving at the conclusion that the mother's 
love was pure and good; the tone in which 
the child had uttered the 'cry proclaimed it. 
**What dream or fancy," mused Seth, 
^^ could have brought to the memory of the 
child a mother of whom she had such brief 
experience ? " And then his mind reverted 
to the mystery which surrounded the 
Duchess's introduction to Eosemary Lane, 
gaining no light, however, from what had 
just occurred. " If," he continued, " there 
are such things as spirits, perhaps the 
Duchess saw her mother's when she called 
to her." For although he had settled his 
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convictions with respect to the Bible, he had 
by no means made up his mind generally 
on spiritual matters. The night passed 
without further interruption, and in the 
early morning Seth very quietly performed 
Sally's duties of lighting the fire and pre- 
paring the breakfast. Sally still slept 
soundly, and Seth would not disturb her. 
It was nine o'clock before she opened her 
eyes, and then she jumped up briskly, bright 
and fresh, and ready to resume her labour 
of love. 

" The Duchess has been very good, Sally," 
said Seth ; "and how do you feel ? " 

" I can go on now," replied Sally, whose 
first steps were directed to the bedside of 
her idol, " I can go on now without sleep 
till she gits quite better." 

Upon going up to his stall, Seth saw 
Betsy Newbiggin and a number of other 
children standing in the road. 

" Please, Mr. Dumbrick," said Betsy, " I 
mustn't come any nearer to you, 'cause 
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mother said I'd ketch the fever, and if I 
did she'd wollop me. We wants to know 
how the Duchess is." 

" Very ill, Betsy," said Seth gravely. 

"She ain't a-goin' to die, Mr. Dum- 
brick ? " asked Betsy apprehensively. 

^^ I hope not," said Seth softly, with a 
slight shiver. " Yon don't want her to die, 
do yon ? " 

" How can yon go and arks us such a 
thing ? " exclaimed Betsy indignantly. 
" We want her to git up and come and play. 
We're too fond on her to wish anything like 
that. Ain't we ? " 

All the little heads — ^most of them un- 
combed, and nearly all with dirty faces — 
were nodded solemnly and emphatically in 
response. 

"And please," said Betsy, "here's a 
orange as Jimmy Piatt arksed me to give 
the Duchess. Jimmy's gone out with his 
father and a barrer ; and here's a gingerbread- 
man as this little gal bought with a ha'- 
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penny as she sold a bit of lead for, and 
here's a bottle of liquorish- water as'U cure 
the Duchess if you'll give her two teaspoon- 
fuls every quarter of a hour. It's sure to. 
I made it myself; and it's as strong as 
strong can be." 

Betsy laid these love-offerings in a row on 
the kerbstone, and Seth contemplated them 
and her with grim tenderness. 

" And here," continued Betsy, producing 
from under her frock a birdcage with a 
canary in it, " here's poor Bob's bird, ajad 
it's got to be give to the Duchess, and she's 
got to take great care on it. Them's Bob's 
words. She's got to take, great care 
on it." 

Betsy would have proceeded, for she was 
glib of tongue, but Seth incautiously moved 
a step towards her, and she and her com- 
panions scampered off in great haste, with 
the fear of fever in their hearts. 

** Well, well," muttered Seth, who at any 
other time would have derived much amuse- 
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ment from the interview and its termination, 
"human nature's not such a bad thing 
after aU." 

Not by any means an original observation, 
but most certainly a wholesome discovery 
for a person to make who is disposed to a 
contrary belief. 

Bob's bird was hung by the Duchess's 
bed, but when during the day the child, in 
a lucid interval, said tearftdly as she looked 
at it, "Bob's dead, then; I must think of 
him," Seth, who did not know of the lad's 
death, regarded the bird as a bird of ill 
omen. But it puzzled him to discover how, 
by merely gazing at the bird, the Duchess 
knew of Bob's death. "She saw her 
mother last night," he muttered ; " are there 
really spirits ? and can she see things ? " 

With unwearying patience and devotion 
Sally performed her task of nursing the 
child whose life was dearer to her than her 
own, and the most ineflEable delight she had 
ever experienced was on the day that Dr. 
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Lyon told her that the Duchess was out of 
danger. All her sadness vanished on the 
mstant, and she stepped about humming 
softly to herself, to many different airs, 
^^ She'll soon git well ; she'll soon git well!'' 
That was also the happiest day in Seth's 
life ; and out of pure gratefulness of heart, 
he took a walk in the fields, and gazed on 
the evidences of Nature with feelings of 
reverence and thankfulness. 

When he returned home, a surprise 
awaited him. There was Sally's mother, 
who, having learnt by letter of the Duchess's 
illness, had obtained a short holiday for the 
sole purpose of coming to Kosemary Lane to 
kiss Sally and help her nurse the child for a 
few hours. Sally's face was wreathed with 
smiles, and her step was lighter and her 
manner more cheerful than they had ever 
been before. Harmony and affection sweet- 
ened the air, and made the common room as 
bright as a palace. 

" I have been growing very old lately, 
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ma'am/' said Seth to Mrs. Chester, as he 
stopped and kissed the Duchess, who lan- 
guidly returned the caress, "but from this 
day I intend to grow young again. WeVe 
had a hard time, ma'am, but the lesson, 
when it ends as this one's happily doing, is 
a good un, I think, and makes people better 
instead of worse." 

He spoke with tender gaiety, and was for 
the moment an entirely different Seth Dum- 
brick from the Seth Dumbrick whom Mrs. 
Chester knew in former years. But he 
relapsed into his older self very shortly 
afterwards, and now that the danger was 
oyer, the old manner reasserted itsel£ 

Mrs. Chester was compelled to return to 
her duties early in the morning, and Seth 
accompanied her to the coach. She had not 
forgotten her old neighbours, and had found 
time on the previous evening to run round 
and shake hands and exchange friendly 
greetings with this one and that one, espe- 
cially with Dr. Lyon, who had proved 
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himself her true friend when most she 
needed one. On their way to the yard 
from which the coach was to start, Seth 
related to her the incident of the Duchess 
calling out to her mother in the dead of 
night, and the impression it made upon 
him. 

"One would have thought," said Seth, 
" coming to you as young as she did, that 
she could have no remembrance of such 
things." 

'^ What ! " exclaimed Mrs. Chester; " no 
remembrance of the mother who nursed and 
suckled her! When children forget that, 
it's time that the world should come to an 
end." 

" I judge from myself," said Seth. " K 
I'd have lost my mother, and been taken 
from her when I was two years old, I should 
have had no knowledge or remembrance of 
her." 

" Knowledge ♦. and remembrance aren't 
close relations," observed Mrs. Chester, 
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with a wise shake of her head. " I can 
remember some things of which I've no 
knowledge. I can remember an orange I 
had given me when I was a little one and 
was dying as they supposed. I can see 
myself eating that orange, but I don't know 
how it came into my hands, or who give it 
to me, and nothing else about it except that 
I was eating it." Mrs. Chester looked with 
an air of triumph at Seth, as though she 
had unexpectedly to herself — as was the 
case— established a difficult proposition 
somewhat neatly. "But that's not the 
way with everybody perhaps. Ton and the 

Duchess I do believe she grows prettier 

than ever! I thought she was the most 
lovely babe I'd ever set eyes on, and I don't 
mind telling you now that I felt bad when I 
saw how beautiful she was, and how dif- 
ferent my dear Sally looked. But Sally's 
improving, Mr. Dumbrick." 

" That she is, Mrs. Che§|;er. I shouldn't 
wonder if she grows up quite pretty. She 
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only wants filling out, but she's that active 
she doesn't give time for the flesh to settle 
on her bones. I'll tell you when she looked so 
beautiful in my eyes that I felt she couldn't 
be improved on. It was when I used to 
come down into the cellar softly without 
her knowing, and saw her with her arms 
round the Duchess's neck, feeding her 
maybe, or singing to her — she's got a nice 
voice, has Sally. I don't want ever to see 
a face prettier or better than Sally's face 
looked then." 

This was very sweet in Mrs. Chester's 
ears, and she said as she pressed his 
hand, 

'^I'm a fortunate woman, with all my 
troubles." 

" We are all of us fortunate," said Seth 
philosophically, " in spite of worry and 
vexation, if we'd only look on it in the 
right light. But for all that, the world's 
wrong." 

" In what way, Mr. Dumbrick ? " 
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" We havenH time to talk of it," replied 
Seth, skilfdlly evading the knotty points 
involved in his assertion; ^^it'd take me 
a week« You was saying a little while ago 
about me and the Duchess, when you broke 
off — or rather you was going to say some- 
thing about the Duchess remembering and 
me not remembering." 

" Only that we're not all alike. You're 
a man as has seen trouble——" 

"Not a great deal," interrupted Seth. 
" I've a notion that those that have ties of 
affection enjoy more and suffer more than 
those that haven't. Now, IVe been a 
selfish creature all my life, and it's only 
lately that I may say as I've had ties that 
have made me care for much outside myself. 
Put it another way. Say that I'm a hedge- 
hog and the Duchess is an angel. Here's 
the coach. Good-bye, and good luck to 
you." 

" You've heard nothing of my poor boy 
Ned, I suppose ? " 



^ 
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"Nothing." 

" No, more have I/^ said Mrs. Chester, 
with a sigh. "My poor boy! My poor 
boy ! " And the mother's heart went out 
across the seas to the reprobate. As she 
was stepping into the coach she said, 
"When the Duchess gets better it'd be 
a fine thing if you could take her into 
the country for a day, and perhaps Sally 
could go along with her. You've no idea 
what good a bit of grass and a mouthful of 
free air can do, especially to children, who 
get but little of 'em." 

"Seth Dumbrick," said Seth to himself, 
as he walked home, "you're coming to 
something. You go on like this, and in 
time you won't know yourself. To think 
that you, who never had a sweetheart, should 
be taken in as you're being taken in by a 
parcel of women and children who are no more 
bone of your bone or flesh of your flesh than 
that donkey is. Stop a bit though. Some 
wiseacres have set it down in black and 
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white that men and donkeys are shoots 
oflf one tree. Perhaps that accounts for 
it." 

What it accounted for was not clearly 
discernible from Sethis utterances, but he 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied with his 
hazy conclusions, and he walked home in a 
state of great contentment. 

Now that the Duchess was in a fidr way 
of recovery, and could do nothing to amuse 
herself, she drew upon Sethis resources for 
the agreeable passing away of the idle hours, 
and he, with his Bible on his knee, would 
relate to her in a fgimiliar way such stories 
as he thought would best please her. That 
he was by no means faithful to his text, and 
was given to introduce irrelevant matter, 
did *not detract from the pleasure the 
children derived from his narrations. He 
happened to open the First Book of Kings, 
and deeming Solomon a tempting theme, he 
related the history of that wise king with 
a curious mingling of fact and fancy and 
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shrewd observation. The story of Solo- 
mon's life and deeds seemed to possess a 
peculiar fascination for the Duchess, and she 
bound Seth to it for three consecutive 
nights, somewhat to his wonder, for he 
failed to discover what special attraction it 
could have for the child. On the third 
night, however, a few words which she let 
fall proved that she had been thinking of 
the subject in her way and to some effect. 

" That was a grand place King Solomon 
built," said the Duchess. " Where is it ? " 

"Nowhere; it was destroyed, and Fm 
told the Jews go into mourning every year 
because of its destruction." 

"Does that do any good?" said the 
Duchess. 

"Not a bit." 

" What came of all the gold ? " 

" Don't know ; dare say the Jews got a 
lot of it on the sly." 

" It wm all gold, wasn't it ? It says so 
there." 
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"Yes," said Seth, reading from parts, 
" ^ so Solomon overlaid the house within 
with pure gold ; ' then again — ^ the whole 
house he overlaid with gold until he had 
finished all the house ; and the whole altar 
that was by the oracle he overlaid with 
gold.' Why, the candlesticks, and the 
spoons, and the snuffers to snuff the candles, 
and the very hinges of the doors, — every- 
thing was gold. And besides, there was 
such heaps of precious stones that they 
hardly knew were to stick 'em.'* 

"There couldn't have been any poor 
people there," said Sally. 

"I'm not so sure, SaL In the middle 
of it all there's talk of fsimine, and pesti- 
lence, and blasting. It's pretty much of 
a muddle, it seems to me." 

"I want to know," said the Duchess 

later in the night. " In that temple wasn't 

% 

there a garden ? " 

" I don't find mention of any. I should 
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say not, or if there was, it wasn^t worth, 
mentioning.'' 

"No flowers?" 

"Not that I know of/' 

" Wasn't there no birds ? " asked Sally. 

"Yes, gold ones, and there's flowers of 
gold and cherubims of gold. All gold and 
silver and precious stones." 

"Was Solomon a good man?" asked 
SaUy. 

"He's said to be the wisest king that 
ever was known. He had a thousand 
wives." 

" Oh, my ! " cried Sally, and would have 
continued the theme, but that Seth deemed 
it prudent to change the subject. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

SETH DTJMBRICK BECOMES IMAGINATIVE. 

Mbs. Chester's recommendation to Seth 
Dumbrick to give the Duchess and Sally 
a day in the country was weighing heavily 
upon his mind. That it would do the 
Duchess good there could not be a shadow of 
doubt, and it was certain that she required 
a change of some sort; for although she 
was now better and moving about, her steps 
were languid, and there were no signs of a 
return to her old elasticity of spirits. Day 
after day Seth watched in vain for symptoms 
of vigour in the Duchess, and the more he 
watched, the more he was troubled. 

'^ She's well," he said to the doctor, "but 
she doesn't get strong." 
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"She wants iron," said the doctor; and 
he gave her iron, but it did not improve her. 
Then the doctor said that the child wanted 
fresh air. 

" Can I get it in bottles ? " asked Seth, 
with melancholy humonr. 

The doctor smiled, and walked away. 

Seth Dumbrick was afraid to mention 
the matter to the Duchess, for he knew 
that she would leap for joy at the prospect, 
and that the hope deferred would make 
her worse both in body -and spirits. The 
truth was, he was too poor for the 
luxury. The Duchess's illness had ex- 
hausted every penny of his savings. He 
confided in Sally, who entered at once 
upon the consideration of the difficulty, 
but her suggestions were not of a practical 
character. 

" If we had some'o' them cherubims of 
gold," she mused, " or some 0' them gold 
flowers out of the Temple " 

"They might lead us," added Seth, 

n2 
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" to the real flowers we want to see 
growing." 

Sally was ready with another suggestion, 
in the shape of a subscription among the 
Duchess's playmates. 

" They're so fond on her that they'll do 
anythink for her. They'll all give. Betsy 

Newbiggin, and Jane Preedy " but she 

was stopped by the look of suppressed 
merriment on Seth's face. 

" Pins and spoonfuls of liquorice-water 
won't take us into the country, Sally. No, 
we must think of something else. Perhaps 
I shall have a bit of good luck " — adding, 
under his breath — ^^ if I do, and there's 
money in it, it'll be the first bit of good 
luck that has ever fell to Seth Dumbrick's 
lot." 

There seemed no way out of the difficulty, 
and the Duchess remained in the same lan- 
guid state. But the bit of good luck that 
Seth had not the slightest expectation of 
meeting with did occur, and in a strange way. 
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The duties of the postman in Eosemary 
Lane were light, and there were persons in 
the neighbourhood who had never arrived 
at the dignity of receiving a letter. Cer- 
tainly no child had ever received one. 
General astonishment was therefore created 
when it became known that the postman, 
stopping to deliver a communication at the 
Eoyal George, the celebrated gin-palace of 
the locality, had produced a letter, addressed 
to " The Duchess of Eosemary Lane," and, 
with an air which proclaimed that he looked 
upon the matter as a joke, had asked the 
proprietor of the gin-palace if he knew any 
person answering to that description. Ee- 
garding the matter in a more serious light 
when he was informed that there really was 
such a person in existence, the postman 
proceeded to Seth DumbricVs stall, and 
delivered the letter in the presence of a 
dozen or so curiousmongers, who had be- 
come aware of the circumstance, and con- 
sidered it sufficiently interesting to warrant 
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WXL inquny . The postman^ widi a stem 
SHise of duty, &^ not part witiL tiie letter 
too easlT. It wiaL» & GrOTenmieiit a&ir. lie 
andy and lie Tnfght be called oy^ die coal^ 
ftr it. Indeed^ unds any cLrciiinstaiii2e&^ 
lie declared lib fnt^»nrfon of TnAfcrrror ;^ 
^eoad memonmdimL wilJL refereice to in* 
fiir Ids own mtfffftftioii and tiiat of rite 
head of his depaztm<Qit. The fde& of a 
^^^^'^ in. BofionarT Lane was someduzi^ 
ahnoBt too astounding f « a»i£b£[nrr. 

" 3reT«theIess it is a fecty"* said SetiL 
DnmiKieiu locking at the lettis' widi mTLck 
inward astonishment; not knowing w!iar 
the lett^^ Tnight contanu he denned it pm- 
dent to conceal any exhibitkai of this feel- 
Ti^ ^- Sie lives with me.^ 

^ If you're her iSither, I sc^poee yjn oaZL 
TGOES^ a doke.^ 

** Fm h« CTardmn, and I call niT^Lf a 

The postman was aware diat soch. a i!co 

oatsKie rite scope of his 
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duties, but lie was fond of gossip and 
banter. 

" I'd Kke to see this Duchess." 

*' Duchess ! " called Seth, down the stairs. 

Up came the Duchess, accompanied by 
SaUy. 

^'What's your name?" asked the post- 
man. 

" The Duchess of Eosemary Lane,"' 
replied the Duchess. 

^'And upon my word," remarked the 
postman, " she looks like a little lady." 
He could not help admiring her ; he had a 
little girl of his own at home. 

^^ She is one," said Sally promptly. 

The postman having departed, Seth, with 
the letter on his leather apron, fell into a 
brown study. It had suddenly occurred to 
him that it might contain unwelcome intel- 
ligence ; perhaps it came from some person 
who claimed the child. In that case, would 
it not be better for him to destroy it without 
reading it ? Sally, aware from the expres- 
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sion on Seth's face — a book in which she 
was by this time deeply read — that he was 
revolving an important consideration with 
reference to the letter, was in a fever of 
excitement. So, in a less degree, were the 
neighbours surrounding the stall. 

" Open it, Mr. Dumbrick,'' said Mrs. 
Preedy, who was always one in a Kosemary 
Lane crowd. There are in every neigh- 
bourhood two or three women ordained to 
fulfil this special mission. " Open it, and 
let's know what's inside." 

Seth, recalled to himself by this polite 
request, looked up with shrewd twinkles, 
and replied, 

*^ Sorry to disappoint you, Mrs. Preedy, 
but this is a private matter between the 
Duchess and the Queen, and to let you into 
the secret 'd be more than my head's worth. 
Let's go downstairs. Duchess, and see what 
her Majesty has to say to you." 

" He's the selfishest man," said Mrs. 
Preedy, " is that Mr. Dimibrick, as ever I 
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clapped eyes on — keeping things to hisself 
in that way! It's a good job he ain't 
married; he'd torment the soul out of a 
poor woman.'' 

Meanwhile, this selfishest of men was 
sitting in his cellar, with the Duchess on 
his knee. 

" Duchess," he said, in a tone which 
denoted that he wished to engage her serious 
attention, "this is a most unexpected and 
mysterious occurrence. Since I've been in 
Rosemary Lane, I've received altogether 
three letters — about one every ten years — 
and here you are at your age beginning to 
bother the Post Office. You're commenc- 
ing early, Duchess." 

The Duchess nodded languidly. The 
letter, not being something nice to eat, 
was of no interest to her. 

" The question is," continued Seth, who 
seemed to have lost for the time his decision 
of character, "what is in this letter, and 
who sent it. It's a good handwriting, and 
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tiiere can't be out mistake abou*' its bero^ 
for Ton.*^ 

^ Opffl it, Ibidy^^ said SaHy. 

'• There 3 no hmrr, SallT. Don't let us 

<* * <« 

meet trouble balfvaT. Duchets* do tou 
loTe Daddr Dumbrfofr ? ^ 

" CMu yesy*^ sighed tiie Duchess* elosmg 
her eyeSy and leaning back in Seth* s arms* 

"• Tou dont want to leaTe hfm "t ^ 

" 5b,^ murmured the Duchess. 

^Because yon see, Sallys the world *d 
aeen a ilTflTeTent place to me« not half so 
good as It wasy if anytihing was to occur 

a^*d take the Duchess away firooi us*^ 

<■ 

^Xo one shaEL^ cried SaHv, be.rnmfn:j to 
share Seth's fears, -^ no one can I ** 

•• I don t knoir that,^ said Seth. with an 
a^iehaisrve obsffvance of die lett^ ; •^dtey 
dia*n t if I can help it. If I had plenty of 
money, which I haren't, you, me, and the 
Duchess *d steal away one night from Bose- 
marr Lane, and*d ^ and Irre in die eounrrr. 
whcze nobody *d know us^ and where we 
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could see green fields and flowers, and 
breathe the fresh air from morning to night. 
For that's what our precious wants. Green 
fields and fresh air 'd soon pull her round, 
and we'd live there happily all our lives." 

'' Like gipsies, Daddy." 

" Yes, Sal, like gipsies." 

"That would be nice," said Sally; adding 
wistftdly, " but it can't be. Daddy, can it ? " 

'* No, it can't be, unless a shower of gold 
was to come down through the ceiling — and 
that ain't likely. Let's see what's in the 
letter." 

Had he suspected it to contain gunpowder 
he could not have broken the seal more 
timidly. It was a letter without an en- 
velope, folded in the old-fashioned way, and 
when it was opened, a thin paper enclosure 
fluttered to the ground. In his anxiety 
Seth did not notice what had escaped, and 
he turned the letter this way and that, 
without meeting with any writing but the 
address. Singular as it was, he experienced 
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a feeling of relief at this dispersal of his 
fears. 

"Here's something dropped, Daddy," said 
Sally, in a tone made almost gay by the 
change of expression in Seth's countenance. 

Seth took the enclosure from Sally's 
hands. It was a Bank of England note 
for ten pounds. 

" Why it's money ! " he exclaimed. 

" Money ! " cried Sally. 

" Yes, Sally, money." He glanced up at 
the ceiling with an air of comical wonder. 
"We're in Tom Tiddler's ground, Sally." 

" No, no," cried Sally, clapping her hands 
in glee, " it didn't drop from there. It 
dropped out of the letter." 

" That's more wonderful, then, than all 
the rest put together. Out of the letter! 
There's not a letter in the letter, Sal — ^not 
one, from A to Z." He laughed aloud, and 
Sally laughed in sympathy. " I don't care 
where this comes from, nor why it come. 
What I know is, it's the brightest bit of 
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good luck that ever happened to a man. 
This piece of paper's a looking-glass, my 
child. Look at it — what do you see in it ?" 

Literal Sally, looking at the bank-note, 
as Seth held it open before her, began at 
the beginning. 

" There's a picture of a lady with a wand 
in her hand " 

*' Britannia ruling the waves. Is that all 
you can see in it ?" 

"No; there's — what funny letters. Daddy ! 
I never saw any like 'em before. There's 
Bank, Bank— " 

Seth took up the word, and read the note 
from beginniag to end, and then repeated, 
his question, "Is that all you can see in 
it?" 

" That's aU, Daddy." 

" Sally, I'm cleverer than you. I take 

the note, and put it before me like this 

Stop a minute." The Duchess had Mien 
asleep in his arms, and he placed her gently 
on the bed. " Now we can get along. I 
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look at the note like this, and I see — ^yes, I 
see a coach, with you and me and the 
Duchess sitting on the top of it." 
' " Daddy ! '^ 

" Here we go, driving into the country. 
Such a ride, SaUy ! I see green fields and 
flowers and fresh air for our darling in 
it " 

It was with difficulty that SaUy kept 
hetself still to hear the rest. 

" I see two weeks of green fields and 
fresh air for our darling in it. And Tm not 
quite sure that I don't see the sea. Do I 
see the waves creeping up, Sally?" 

^' I don't know — oh, do you see 'em. 
Daddy, do you ? " 

'' It's got a little bit cloudy about here " 
— tracing an imaginary line with his finger 
— " but it'll clear up soon. And, Sally, I 
see something still better in it. I see roses 
for our Duchess's cheeks in it, sparkles for 
her eyes, lightness for her foot. Kiss the 
note, Sally. I never thought I should come 
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to worship Mammon, but I do worship him 
now, with all my heart." 

"Daddy," said Sally, struck with a sud- 
den fear, " is it a good un ? " 

The alarming suggestion caused Seth to 
run out of the place, as though he were 
ruimmg for his Ufe, and this display of 
excitement on his part was so novel that the 
neighbours who were still waiting in the 
street for news concerning the letter came, 
first to the usual conclusion that the house 
was on fire, and next to the more appetising 
one that Seth Dumbrick had suddenly gone 
mad. He was a long time absent, for it was 
no easy matter to get a ten-pound note 
changed in Eosemary Lane. There were 
hundreds who had never seen such a thing, 
and to whom a sight of it would have been 
an eighth wonder of the world. At the 
end of an hour Seth returned in a calmer 
mood, with a fistful of gold, which he let 
fall, piece by piece, on the table, before 
Sally's wondering eyes. She, who never 
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eiq^eTkneed a pleasure, neir or old, without 
desiiiii£^ that her idol should share it. caught 
vsp the Duchess, »yiiig, " Look, Duchess, 
look ! ** The Doehess stretched forth her 
hand with eager delight, and the children 
flat dose to the table, joying gleefdlly with 
the bright pieces, Seth standing at their 
back, looking at them and at the gold, with 
oiie hand resting on the Dachess^s shoulder, 
and the other rasing his chin. Hjs decla- 
ration that he did not care where the money 
came from was not ingenuous. K he had 
wished, he could not haye banished so sin- 
gular an adyenture from his mind, and the 
more he thought of it the more it puzzled 
hinu He had no friend who was likely or 
able to commit an action so quixotic ; neither 
had Sally. Turning his attention to the 
letter again, he held it up to the light and 
peered closely at it, in the endeayour to 
discoyer a clue. Then it came into his 
mind that there was a kind of colourless 
ink with which persons wishing to commu- 
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nicate secretly could write, and which heat 
alone would render visible, and he placed 
the paper to the fire, without arriving at 
any satisfactory result. He could not detect 
even the scratch of a pen. It was the most 
unsolvable of riddles. "I am afraid I must 
give it up," he said to himself, but he could 
not give it up. With the subject still in his 
mind, he ascended to his stall to finish some 
work he had in hand before he started on 
the contemplated holiday. During his work, 
a hundred ingenious theories started up, all 
to be dismissed but one, which took strong 
possession of him. " Some rich person," 
he thought, " perhaps a lady who once had 
a pretty child, as she was ashamed to caU 
her own, has seen the Duchess by chance, 
and has fallen in love with her beautiful 
face, because it reminds her of old days. 
Then she finds out the Duchess's name; 
then she discovers that the Duchess has 
been ill ; and then she sends a present of 
money in this mysterious way." The senti- 
VOL. n. 
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ment attaching to this fanciful speculation 
rendered it peculiarly attractive to Seth. 
•' We'll put it down to that," he mused ; 
^'stranger things have happened in the 
world." So he put it down to " that," and 
produced some pleasant mental pictures out 
of the fancy. 

When the mid-day meal was over, he 
said, *' Duchess, this money's for you. It's 
been sent because you've got a pretty face, 
and pretty hands, and bright eyes. And 
it's going to take us into the country, where 
the flowers are all a-growing and a-blowing, 
and where you'll get strong and lively 
again." ■ 

''Then it will come true," cried Sally, 
" what you saw in the ten-pound note ! " 

"It will come true, Sally, if we're alive 
to-morrow." 

An ecstatic silence followed, broken by 
SaUy. 

" Then you know who sent the money. 
Daddy ! " 
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^^It was sent by a lady — as handsome a 
lady as ever you clapped eyes on, Sally." 

" And you've seen her ? " 

* ^ Well — hum ! — ^yes, I've seen her." And 
here Seth rubbed his forehead, denoting that 
he meant he had seen her in his mind's eye 
— a salve to his conscience. 

"Where does she live?" asked Sally, 
whom it was difficult to stop, when she 
commenced to make inquiries on an interest- 
ing theme. 

" She lives in — hum !— in Fairvland." 

" Oh, Where's that ? » 

" Don't ask any more questions. Tou'U 
see a bit of it to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

A GROUP OF TITTLE TATTLERS. 

The following day a sensation was created 
in Eosemary Lane by the circumstance of 
Seth Dumbrick's stall being closed, and by 
a written notice pasted outside, to the effect 
that he might be expected to return in the 
course of two or three weeks. The intima- 
tion was at first received in good faith, and 
without any sinister motive being attached 
to Seth's sudden disappearance. Discontent 
was certainly expressed at the movement 
being taken without consultation, and with- 
out any of the neighbours being aware of 
it ; it was robbing them of their privileges 
to be so secret, and it showed an injurious 
want of confidence. Mrs. Preedy expressed 
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her opinion that it was mean and under- 
handed, and declared that it passed her com- 
prehension how a man could be so close and 
selfish — especially when there was so many 
good creatures — she wouldn't mention names 
— as was ready to listen to what he'd got to 
say. By the expression of such sentiments 
but little harm was done to Seth's character ; 
to ride the high horse does no harm to a 
man's reputation. But in the course of the 
day the discontent began to assume a start- 
ling and alarming shape — the preliminary 
phase of which was shown in short and 
frequent journeys being made to Seth Dum- 
brick's stall by small knots of people, who 
stood about and gazed at the closed shutters, 
with dark thoughts brooding in their 
minds. It was some little while before 
these dark thoughts resolved themselves into 
a distinct shape. There was something 
wrong, to be sure ; but the wrong was not 
clear until the afternoon. Then a palatable 
fear for the children crept into the minds 
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of the gossipers and curiousmongers. Had 
any one seen the Duchess or Sally that day ? 
No one. That was quite sufficient. The 
moment the ball was set rolling, it assumed 
important proportions. " From the day as 
Seth Dumbrick give that party to the chil- 
dren," said Mrs. Preedy, holding forth in 
front of the cellar to a knot of eager lis- 
teners, " down in that cellar " — with finger 
ominously pointing — " from that day I be- 
gan to suspect him, and to feel sure as there 
was something wrong. I says to him on 
that very day, * Strange things is often done 
down in cellars,' says I ; and then I told 
him that I wouldn't let my Jane go to his 
party unless I were invited, no, not if he 
filled my apron with diamings. ' Perhaps,' 
says I, with my mind ftdl of misbegivings, 
* perhaps youVe got ghosts and skiletons 
down in your cellar, Mr. Dumbrick ; ' and 
as true as I'm a living woman, he says to 
me upon that, ^ My cellar 18 full of ghosts, 
Mrs Preedy,' says he ; ' my cellar is fall of 
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ghosts,' he says. And then he pretended — 
to trim it off, like — that he didn't know the 
ghosts was there till a week or two ago." 

This narrative imparted a more intense in- 
terest to the position of affairs, and imagi- 
nation ran riot on the contents of the cellar, 
which became gradually filled with the 
bones and Hmbs of murdered persons— 
Seth Dumbrick's victims, who had been 
artfully decoyed down the steps and made 
away with. 

^' And it shows the wickedness of man- 
kind," said one woman, especially disposed 
to the horrible, *' to think of the way he's 
kept it secret all this time." 

"But," added Mrs. Preedy, with a 
Solomonic shake of her head, " it must 
have weighed on his mind, Mrs. Simpkins ! " 

Upon which most of the women in the 
crowd shook thdr heads, and murmured, 
" Ah ! that it must ! that it must ! " 

Other imaginative phases relating to 
Sally and the Duchess, who were pictured 
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as bemg either nmrdered or chained to the 
wall and left Xo starre, soon became popn- 
lar ; and ears were pressed to the shntters 
to catch the groans of the children* 

" I can hear something ! " cried Mrs. 
Pteedjr; which instantly cansed the knot 
of women to declare that, for hnmanity-s 
sake, the cellar shonld be broken into and 
the children rescued* Whether they would 
haye proceeded to this extremity is not 
certain, and perhaps it was fortunate that 
the form of Dr. Lyon was at that moment 
seen approaching thenu 

^^ O doctor ! O doctor ! '' cried Mrs. 
Preedy ; and stood before him, pressing her 
sides, and gasping for breath in her agita- 
tion. 

"Whafs the matter, Mrs. Preedy?" 
asked the doctor. " Spasms ? " 

" No, sir ; oh ! no, sir," she replied, still 
palpitating. ^ ^ The children ! the chil- 
dren ! " 

" What children ? " 
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" Our beautiful Duchess, sir, and Sally, 
that we're all so fond on ! " 

"WeU?" 

" Down there, sir ! Murdered ! I heard 
a groan jest as you come up.'' 

** Which proves," said the doctor, realis- 
ing the position of a&irs, " that they can't 
be murdered. Mrs. Preedy, do you read 
your Bible ? " 

" I hope so, sir, I'm sure," answered Mrs. 
Preedy in a tone of virtuous injury. 

" I hope so too. Do you forget what it 
says ? * Do unto others as you would others 
should do unto you.' And, by the same 
rule, think unto others as you would others 
should think unto you. What makes you 
beUeve that any harm has happened to the 
children ? " 

" Well, sir," said Mrs, Preedy, stammer- 
ing and beginning to waver, " Mr. Dum- 
brick has suddenly disappeared without say- 
ing * With your leave or by your leave ; ' 
and we thought, sir, we thought " 
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"What you've no business to think," 
said the doctor warmly. " Seth Dumbrick 
has gone into the country with the children, 
for the sake of the Duchess, who needs 
jfresh^air to bring her back to health. And 
here's the key of his place, which he left 
with me early this morning. Let me give 
you a piece of advice, Mrs. Preedy." 

" I shall be very grateful, sir, I'm sure," 
murmured Mrs. Preedy, trembling, not 
knowing what trouble she might have 
brought upon herself. 

" Go home, then," said the doctor in a 
grave tone, " and for the future attend more 
to your own affairs and less to other people's. 
In plainer words, mind your own business." 

" Well, I'm sure ! " gasped Mrs. Preedy, 
as Dr. Lyon stalked away. But she ob- 
tained no sympathy from her neighbours, 
who were only too ready to lay the blame 
on some one, and who, with justice — for she 
was the most zealous scandalmonger in 
Eosemary Lane — laid it upon Mrs. Preedy's 
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shoulders. So that for once the right scape- 
goat suffered. Mrs. Preedy went home in 
an oppressed state of mind, a sadder if not 
a wiser woman ; and the neighbours gene- 
rally, to show how guiltless they were, 
became enthusiastic in their praises of Seth 
Dumbrick ; though it must be confessed 
they bore him in their hearts of hearts a 
little grudge for having disappointed them 
of a grand and awful sensation. The oppor- 
trinities for conferring such distinction on a 
locality were not frequent, and it was hard 
to be disappointed. 

In the meantime, unconscious of the ex- 
citement he had created, Seth Dumbrick, 
with the Duches and Sally by his side, was 
sitting on the top of an empty wagon re- 
turning to the country, with the driver of 
which he had bargained for the ride. He 
deemed it a rare good stroke of luck that he 
had met with this wagon and driver, for it 
behoved him to be careful of his purse ; he 
was no spendthrift whom a fortunate wind- 
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fall was likely to drive into reckless extra- 
vagance. It was a fine day, and the delight 
of the children was unbounded. The fresh 
air, the clear atmosphere, the dreamy clouds, 
the beautiful fields, were revelations to 
them. Occasionally they passed an estate, 
stone-walled from vulgar eyes, over which, 
being seated at such an elevation, they 
could see into the careftdly-tended gardens 
and orchards ; and more frequently they 
passed the prettiest of gardens belonging to 
humbler folk, the colour and beauty of 
which were as lovely and charming as Na- 
ture could produce, to gladden heart and 
eye. The driver of the wagon was in no 
hurry ; he had some sixty miles to go, and 
he worked for no hard taskmaster ; he was 
an old man, and merciful to his cattle, 
having a love for them, as could easily be 
seen — all of which circumstances were as 
precious as gold to the holiday-seekers, for 
it gave them leisure to see and enjoy. The 
wagon was a new wagon, of which Seth 
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made joyous capital, saying it had been 
built especially for them to ride in on this 
brightest of aU bright days. Overhearing 
the remark, the driver said that that was a 
likely thing, too, for things happened pretty 
much as they were ordained to happen — 
leastways, that was Ms experience; and 
said it as though he had high authority for 
the doctrine. The bells on the harness 
supplied the music, varying most delight- 
fully according to the pace ; for, to please 
the children, the old driver occasionally 
smartened the horses into a trot, which they 
appeared to enjoy as much as they enjoyed 
the leisurely amble with which they tra- 
versed the greater part of the road. He 
was a kindly old fellow, with a face like a 
ribstone pippin, and with hands as hard and 
brown as knotted oak — ^hands which could 
be soft and gentle, also, and were, when he 
pinched the cheek of the Duchess. She, 
always susceptible to fondling and caressing, 
looked into the old man's face and smiled, 
so winsomely as to make him pensive. 
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"Tours?" he inquired, of Seth Dmn- 
brick. 

" No," replied Seth, in a low tone, so 
that the children should not hear; "not 
exactly. Fve adopted her. An orphan." 

" Ah ! " said the driver ; " then she% 
yours ; " glancing at Sally. 

" No, I've no children of my own." 

" Never been married ? " 

" No. YauWe a family man, I can see." 

" Thirteen of 'em ; " adding, in response 
to the look of astonishment on Seth's face, 
" Not too many, not one too many." 

" Are they all at home ? " asked Seth. 

" No ; they're here and there ; " with a 
wave of his hands cloudwards, sufficiently 
comprehensive to denote that his brood were 
scattered over the face of the earth. 
u ^e're a travelling family, you see. I've 
been a wagoner ever since I was a lad. My 
youngsters took after me, and travelled far- 
ther — two to America, one to China, one to 
Australia ; and another " — this with a wist- 
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fill look into the clouds, yearningly eager 
to fix the spot — *^ God knows where. But," 
he added, with a brighter air, ^ they're 
doing well, most of 'em. I've no occasion 
to work, but I couldn't live without a whip, 
I'd like to die with one in my hand. Then, 
I love the English roads. You're fond of 
'em, too, I can see." 

'^ They are very beautiful," said Seth, 
^' to us especially, who see but little of 'em. 
I haven't been out of London for fifteen 
years. And this little girl " — with a kindly 
pressure of Sally's arm — ^' has never in her 
life seen the country till now." 

Sally's eyes sparkled a rapturous con- 
firmation. Perhaps more than to either of 
the others was this holiday an event likely 
never to be forgotten, and to exercise a 
permanent infiuence upon her. It was, 
indeed, a revelation to her soul; she saw 
beauty of which she had hitherto had no 
knowledge or comprehension; and as she 
sat on the wagon, with one arm fondly 
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caressing the Duchess, whose head was 
lying on her bosom, she wished that she 
and those she loved could go jogging along 
in this way through the sweet country roads 
for ever and ever. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN ADVENTURE AT SPRINGFIELD, 

It was nearly noon when the driver said, 

" I'm about as peckish as a man — 
especially a wagoner — can afford to be. 
Come up, Daisy ! Do your best, Com- 
flower ! " 

Thus urged, Daisy and Cornflower, 
regarding the smack of the whip in the 
air as the merriest of jokes, broke into their 
smartest trot, and did their best, smelling 
hay and water in the near distance. The 
bells jingled gaily, and SaUy and the 
Duchess looked eagerly ahead. So smart 
was the pace, that within a few moments 
they saw a house of accommodation for man 
and beast, at the door of which a number of 
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men and women were gathered to welcome 
them. The driver was eridenilT well 
known^ and a faronrite, and when he 
polled np, willing hands assisted him to 
take the harness from the horses. 

" An hoards spell here," he said to Seth 
Dnmbrick^ as he lifted the children to the 
ground, tossing them in the air, after the 
manner of a man accustomed to children. 
" If you're going to eat, you'd best take the 
little girls to the back of the house, and 
enjoy it regular country &shion. To think," 
he added, pinching Sally's happy face, " of 
never seeing the country till now ! " 

With a jug of beer and some cold meat 
and bread, Seth and his girls made their 
way to the garden at the back of the inn^ 
where, sitting in a natural bower, upon 
seats built round the trunk of an apple-tree, 
they enjoyed the most delicious meal of 
their lives. 

*^ We're getting our roses again," said 
Seth Dumbrick, gazing with unalloyed 
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pleasure on the beautiful face of the 
Duchess. '* Now, what we've got to do, 
is to wish that the minutes won't fly away." 

But fly away they did, and in less than 
no time the old wagoner summoned them to 
the road. 

"Unless," he said jocosely, ^*you want 
to be left behind." 

" I'd like to be," sighed Sally. 

In the front of the inn, where the horses 
stood ready for their work, the landlady 
met them with flowers and kisses and kind 
words for the children; and when they 
were lifted into the wagon, they found that 
a quantity of sweet hay had been thrown in 
by the thoughtful wagoner — kind marks of 
attention which met with grateful and full- 
hearted acknowledgments. On they went 
again, gazing wistfully at the inn and the 
pleasant people standing about it, until they 
were out of sight. On they went, in a 
state of dreamy happiness, through the new 
world of peace and beauty, into which 
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smelj troaUe eonld never enter. Erery 
torn of the road disclosed firesh wonders, 
and a mi^tj interest was attached to the 
mallest incidents; — erery qnecrlj-shaped 
tree, erery garden^ erery cottage, every 
mansion, that came into view ; cows drink- 
ing from a distant pool ; a mother with her 
baby in her arms, standing at a window 
framed in ivy; old men and women hob- 
bling about the grounds of a charitable 
institotion; two truant school-boys racing 
and shouting with wild delight, with no 
thought of the terrors to come when their 
fault was discovered ; a man asleep under a 
hedge, and a woman sitting patiently by his 
side; a lady beautifhlly dressed, who 
paused to look at the children; a group 
of gipsies ; a groom riding towards London 
at full speed ; — one and all formed enduring 
and interesting pictures, and added to the 
pleasures of the ride. 

" Where do we stop ? " asked Seth Dum- 
brick of the wagoner. 
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"At The World's End," repKed the 
wagoner; "we'll make it at five o'clock, I 
reckon." 

He was a shrewd calculator. As a 
church clock chimed five, he pointed with 
his whip to an old-fashioned inn, lying off 
from the roadside some hundred yards away, 
saying that was The World's End, and that 
they would put up there for the night, and 
start again early in the morning. As he 
spoke, they were nearing a pair of massive 
iron gates, through the open work of which 
could be seen a curved carriage-drive, lined 
with great elms. Straight and tidl and 
stately, they presented the appearance of a 
giant regiment drawn up in lines to do 
honour to those who passed between. 

" That's a grand place," observed Seth. 

"It's the finest estate for many a mile 
round," said the wagoner. 

"It has got a name." 

" Oh, yes. Springfield it's called." 

Seth Dumbrick listened. The estate was 
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so built round with walls and trees that the 
carriage-drive was the only part open to the 
gaze of the passer-by. A faint sound of 
laughter — ^the laughter of the young — 
floated to his ears. 

"It isn't so solemn as it looks," said 
Seth. 

" There's a lot of company at Springfield," 
rejoined the wagoner. " They're spending 
a fine time, I reckon." 

" The master must be a rich man. Is he 
a lord ? " 

'' He'll be one some day they say. He's 
a great lawyer." 

In another moment the horses * stopped at 
The World's End, and showed by a merry 
jingle of their bells that they knew the 
day's work was done. It was still broad 
daylight, and Seth set so much store upon 
the children being as much as they could in 
the open air, that, after arranging for the 
night's accommodation at The "World's End, 
he and Sally and the Duchess started for 
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a walk through, the country lanes. There 
was sufficient beauty within the immediate 
vicinity of The World's End to engage their 
attention and admiration, and Seth, fearful 
of over-fatiguing the Duchess, so directed 
his steps as to keep Springfield always in 
view — whereby he was sure that he was 
never very far from the inn in which they 
were to pass the night. It thus happened 
that they frequently skirted the immediate 
boundaries of the estate — here formed by a 
close-knit hedge through which a hare could 
not have made its way, here by a natural 
creek, with stalwart trees on the Springfield 
side, here by a stone wall, in lieu of a more 
natural defence against encroachment. It 
was a quiet and peaceful evening, and after a 
couple of hours of almost restful sauntering, 
so little of labour was there in their mode 
of going about, they came suddenly upon a 
narrow lane, bounded by a broken hedge. 
The prospect was so pretty, and the glimpse 
of green trees forming an archway some 
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twenty yards distant was so inyiting, that 
Seth, withont a thought of trespass, lifted 
the Duchess and Sally over the hedge, and 
followed them. A gipsy woman, sitting 
within the shadow of the arch of trees, 
would probably have called for no special 
attention, had not the Duchess — upon 
whom the flashing eyes, the dark sunburnt 
face, stem and sombre in its aspect, the 
shining black hair but slightly covered with 
the usual red handkerchief, and the generally 
bold air which pervaded the woman, pro- 
duced an effect little less than terrifying — 
clasped Seth's hand in fear, and strove to 
pull him back. 

*' Don't be frightened, Duchess," said 
Seth soothing ; '^ it's only a gipsy." 

None but the closest observer, and one, 
too, on the watch for signs, could have 
detected the slightest variation of expression 
on the woman's face. To all appearance, 
she was entirely unconscious of the presence 
of the holiday party; but her quick ears 
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had caught very distinctly each word 
uttered by Seth, and her quick sense, 
sharpened from her birth to certains ends 
conducive to the earning of sixpences in an 
unlawful way, had already placed a con- 
struction upon them which might lead to 
profit. Without raising her eyes, she 
noted the composition of the party, and 
waited for the course of events to bring her 
into action. Seth's soothing tone quieted 
the Duchess's fears, and his words excited 
Sally to a most wonderful degree. She had 
never seen a real gipsy; she had heard 
of them and of their occult powers of 
divination, and now one was before her, 
endowed with the mysterious and awful 
power of prophecy and of seeing into the 
future. The opportunity was too precious 
to be lost. She clasped her hands, and with 
a beseeching look at Seth, cried, 

'^ O Daddy ! ask her to tell the Duchess's 
fortune." 

"Nonsense, Sally," said Seth. "She 
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can no more tell fortunes tlian you or I can. 
Why, one of your trances is a hundred 
times better than anything she can tell us. 
Besides, what is to be is to be." 

He spoke in a low tone, and the gipsy 
lost not a word of his speech. 

Sally was not given to dispute with her 
guardian. She loved and respected him too 
well, believing that he knew better than 
anybody else in the world what was good 
for everybody; but she had to struggle 
with herself for strength to bear the dis- 
appointment. The next few steps brought 
them to the side of the gipsy, who rose and 
confronted them. 

"Let me tell your fortune, pretty 
lady." 

Sally's heart beat quickly as the gipsy 
took her hand and held it with light firm 
grasp. 

"We have no time for fortune-telling," 
said Seth, adding gently, " and no money." 

" Sixpence won't harm you, kind gentle- 
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man," said the gipsy, sitting on a hillock, 
so that her face and Sally's were on a level. 
"You haven't come all the way from Lon- 
don to spoil the pleasure of these little 
ladies for sixpence." 

"Oh, oh!" cried Sally, palpitating. 
" She knows we come from London ! " 

"The gipsy woman knows everything, 
and sees everything, pretty lady." 

The circumstance of being called pretty 
lady in so winsome a voice was honey to 
Sally's soul. 

Seeing no way but one out of the difficulty, 
Seth gave the woman a sixpenny-piece, 
which she, suspicious of the tricks of Lon- 
doners of a common grade, placed between 
her teeth to test. Sally meanwhile, having 
an arm disengaged, clasped the Duchess's 
waist, and drew her close to her side. The 
gipsy cast a rapid glance upon the two 
children, noting the tenderness expressed in 
the action, and then feU to examining Sally's 
hand. 
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" Tou see the usual things in it, of 
course," said Seth, with but small respect 
in his tone for the woman's art. 

"What usual things?" asked the gipsy 
surlily. 

" Sickness, sorrow, sweethearts, riches." 

" I see no riches; here is trouble." 

" Not in the present," said Seth, some- 
what repentant of his rashness in anger- 
ing the woman, as he saw Sally turn 
pale. • 

"No, not in the present. Trouble in 
the past, trouble in the future." 

" Easy to predict. Trouble comes to 
all of us." 

" Look here, master. Are you read- 
ing the signs or me ? " 

" Tou; and you read them in the 
usual way." 

"Is it reading them in the usual way to 
tell you that you are not this little lady's 
father ? " 

" Our faces teach you that." 
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^*Is it reading them in the usual way 
to tell you that this little lady's trouble in 
the future will come from love ? " 

"A dark or feir man?'' asked Seth, 
still bantering, fo| the purpose of inspiring 
Sally with courage. 

'^ From no man, dark or fair. From 
love of a woman." 

'^ Of . a woman ! " exclaimed Seth bit- 
ing his lip. 

" Ay, of a woman, when this little 
lady herself is a woman." A curtsey 
from the gipsy caused Seth to turn his head, 
and he saw that other persons had joined 
the party : a gentleman of middle age 
and a lady richly dressed. 

" Come," said the gentleman, with a 
careless attempt to draw the lady from the 
group. 

"No," protested the lady, ^^no, Mr. 
Temple; I must positively stop. I dote 
on fortune-telling; I've had mine told a 
hundred times." 
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"It's a bright fortaiie, my lady," said 
tEe gipsy, still retaming SaUy^s hand, " as 
bright as this sominer's day." 

"It is erening now," obseived the 
gentleman addressed ^& Mr. Temple. 
" Better not stop. The grey shadows are 
coming." 

"There are no grqr shadows for my 
lady," quickly answered the gipsy. 

" Bose-colonred shall aU yonr days 
be," said the gentleman, with an amnsed 

glance at his companion, "if " and 

paused. 

" Yes — if " prompted the lady. 

"If," continued the gentleman, "you 
cross the poor gipsy's hand with silver. 
Isn't that so ? " addressing the gipsy. 

The woman smiled deferentially, and 
held out her hand to receive the silver 
which the lady took from her purse. 

" And it's enough to provoke even a 
gentleman's curiosity," said the lady, " to 
hear that trouble is to come to this sweet 
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girl through, the love of a woman instead 
of that of a man." 

" All troubles through love come from 
love of a woman," observed the gentleman 
oracularly. 

" Does your experience teach you that ? " 
inquired the lady, peering laughingly into 
his eyes. 

" What my experience teaches me," he 
replied, with a shadow gathering on his 
face, "I reserve." 

" After a lawyer's fashion," said the 
lady, again taking up his words. " You 
are self-convicted, Mr. Temple." 

" In what way ? " 

" K you saw your face in a glassj'^you 
would receive your answer." 

" Psha ! " he exclaimed, directing his 
attention to the gipsy. " You have told 
this little girl that a woman will bring her 
trouble. Beyond your skill to say what 
woman." 

" A woman younger than herself; more 
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beaatiful than herself; that she Iotgs^ and 
lores dearly. Show yonrseK, my beauty." 

With no imkiTidly hand, knowing that it 
wonld not be tolerated, she raised the 
Duchess's chin with her fingers, so that 
the lady and gentleman coxdd see her 
face. At the same moment Seth Dam- 
brick plucked the Duchess from the gipsy, 
and pressed her to his side, with a steady 
eye upon the gentleman. 

"What a lovely child!" cried the 
lady, stooping, and placing her hand on 
the Duchess's shoulder. " Look, Mr. 
Temple. Did you ever in your life see 
so beautiful a face ? " 

He paused before he replied, and then 
the words came slowly from his lips. 

" Once I saw a face as beautiful." 

"When? Where?" eagerly asked the 
lady. 

" In a dream." 

" A dream ! " exclaimed the gipsy, 
tracing a line on Sally's hand. " There are 
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dreams mixed up with this little lady's 
fortune." 

" Oh, yes, yes ! " cried Sally. '^ I have 
'em ! I have 'em ! '^ 

The gipsy turned to Seth. 

"Do I read the signs in the usual 
way?" 

"You have hit enough nails on the 
head," said Seth, " and you have earned 
your money. It is time for us to go." 

'•^Not yet, oh, not yet," interposed 
the lady. "We want this lovely child's 
fortune told." She drew the Duchess 
from Seth; the child, fascinated by her 
pretty face and soft silk dress, went will- 
ingly enough, and Sally and Seth looked 
on with jealous uneasy eyes. " You need 
not be frightened, my good man. I shall 
not harm your daughter." 

"Bless your ladyship's heart," said the 
gipsy, " he's not her father." 

*^How does she know?" inquired the 
lady. " Is it true ? " 
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For a moment a falsehood rested on 
Seth's lips, but lie refused to utter it. 
" She's not my child," he said. " I have 
adopted her." 

" Mr. Temple," said the lady excitedly, 
" does the law permit children to be 
bought and sold?" 

" What is your head running on ? " 

"If I were disposed to be satirical," 
she retorted, "I should declare that a 
lawyer was never known to give a plain 
answer to a plain question.'' 

" Be satirical, and declare it," he said, 
with a smile which showed how Uttle 
weight such an opinion would have with 
him. 

'^I understand the smile, Mr. Temple. 
It expresses, 'What can a lady know of 
such weighty matters ? ' " 

"At all events lawyers keep to the 
point.'* 

"I will endeavour to keetp to mine. 
Wives, I know, are bought and sold." 
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He interrupted her pleasantly. 

^^ It is a popular satirical shaft that 
maidens are/* 

"You wish to conftise me. I read last 
week of a wife being taken by her 
husband to a market-place, with a rope 
round her neck — think of that ! With a 
rope round her neck ! 

" I am thinking of it. There are ropes 
and ropes. Was it a chain of gold, or a 
hempen cord ? " 

" A rope, I said ; a vulgar cruel rope. 
And the husband sold his wife for two — 
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two — oh, yes, pots! that was the word 
— for two pots of beer." 

He could not rid himself of his caustic 
humour. 

"Many women would be dear at that/ 

"Being made in court, the newspapers 
would say, ' the learned counsel's remark 
provoked general laughter.* " 

He rewarded her ready wit with an 
approving smile. 

Q 2 
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^^ li^ then/' she oontinaed, ^' women can 
be 8old^ why not childien ? I should like 
to buy this child." 

Seth looked fix)wningly at the lady, but 
all her attention being bestowed on the 
Duchess, she did not observe this eridence 
of his displeasure. The frown, however, 
was met by another and a sterner frt>m 
the gentleman, who thus stood forward as 
the lady's champion. Seth did not lower 
his eyes, and the assumption of superiority 
in the gentleman's demeanour brought an 
expression of contempt and defiance into 
his own. It was not likely, after the fixed 
gaze with which they regarded each other, 
that either would forget the other's face. 
Seth observed more than the face of the 
man who confronted him. Every detail 
of di*ess, bearing, and manner photographed 
itself upon his mind, and an instinctive 
dislike for the fine gentleman took posses- 
sion of him. 

"Did you hear what I said?" cried 
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the lady, addressing the gentleman, and 
smoothing the silky hair o^ the Duchess. 
'' I should like to buy this child ? What 
has the law to say to the bargain ? '* 

"I am afraid that the law would not 
support you," said the gentleman. 

** I am sure that nature would not,'' 
said Seth sternly. 

" Why, my good man, you have con- 
fessed that you are not the child's 
fether." 

" Confessed, did I ? Well, if you will 
have it so. But between me and this 
child there is a bond of love — a strong 
point. And even if the law did support 
you, I have nine other strong points in 
my favour — all expressed in one small 
word." 

" Will it be troubling you too much," 
asked the gentleman, with irritating 
insolence, " to ask you to name that 
word ? " 

" Not at all. As a lawyer — as I under- 
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stand from this lady's remarks you are — 
you will appreciate its worth. Posses- 



sion." 



The discordant chord between these men 
had been struck very effectually. 

" You are acquainted with the law/' 
observed the gentleman, implying what it 
was impossible to misunderstand — ^to wit, 
that Seth Dumbriok was acquainted with 
the law in a way not creditable to him- 
self. 

" I know nothing of it from experi- 



ence." 



"Yet you know something of the ma- 
chinery." 

"From observation and general read- 
ing. 

*^ Indeed ! You set up for a scholar ! " 

" I do not." 

'^ Would possession hold good," inquired 
the lady, with careless condescension, 
" against a rightful owner ? " 

'^It has," replied Seth, not unwilUng 
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to use the arrow placed in his hands, 
" in many instances — thanks to the 
law." 

The lady looked at the gentleman for 
information. 

^' Such things have been," he said, 
"but not where flesh and blood are con- 
cerned." 

" And here it is concerned/' she ex- 
claimed, with vivacity. 

"Nonsense. What whim of yours shall 
I have to fight against next ? " 

"Of course, when I say I would like 
to buy the child, I am aware I am talking 
nonsense; but perhaps it is not in your 
legal mind to make allowances. I am 
singularly curious to learn what I can 
of the pretty creature's history — if she 
has one." 

"The commonest of us has a history 
worth reading — but not, I doubt, until 
the actor begins to play a conscious part 
in the drama of life.' 
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^^ Now 70a are gpeaking in a way I like. 
T.et me^ theo, have my way, and ask the 
gipsy to tell the child's fortune." 

^^C^Rne/' he said to the gipsy, ^^earn 
your money. We have already lingered 
too long.'' 

Seth Dumbrick, who had been listening 
with impatience to this dialogue, stepped 
betwe^i the gipsy and the Duchess. 

^^ We have had enough fooling/' he said 
sternly. ^^ Let the woman earn her money 
in some other way than this." 

He would have retired with the children 
at once, had not the gentleman stepped 
quickly before him, barring his progress. 

"You are disposed to be insolent," he 
said, with a slight quivering of the lips. 
" Do you not know how to pay respect to a 
lady?" 

"I know what is due to myself^" re- 
plied Beth quietly. *^ I simply wish not 
to be molested." 

" You are a stranger about here ? " 
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"I am here by chance; I have no 
knowledge of the place." 

"Nor of me?" 

"Nor of you — and," he added, his 
temper mastering his judgment, " I wish to 
have none. You are a gentleman, and 
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" Am not." 

" You have answered for me. I see no 
reason to repine at the difference in our 
positions." 

Seth did not intend his meaning to be 
mistaken, and his tone added force to his 
words. The gentleman's, manner was so 
overbearing, that the commoner man's in- 
dependent spirit was roused. 

" I am the master of this place. This is 
a private road; you have committed a 
trespass." 

" Then the sooner I repair an error 
unintentionally committed, the better for 
myself. If I had known this road was 
private I should not have entered it.' 
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" The notice-board is large, and the 
words plain. You have been good enough 
to inform me that you can read.- 

He pointed to a board at the beginning 
of the road which had escaped Seth's 
notice, on which was painted in bold 
letters, ^^ Trespassers will be prosecuted." 
Seth bit his lip as he saw the trap into 
which he had fallen. 

'*The hedge which protects the road," 
continued the gentleman, *' has been newly 
broken." 

"Not by me," said Seth, somewhat 
uneasy for the children's sake. 

" It is not to be expected that you would 
admit it. But for your insolence towards 
the lady and myself, I should be disposed 
to overlook the trespass ; as it is I am in 
doubt. "Where do you come from ? " 

" From London." 

" A London tramp — a vagrant." 

" No tramp or vagrant," said Seth in- 
dignantly; "an honest man bringing his 
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cMldreii into the country in search of 
health." 

^^ I understand they are not your chil- 
dren.' 

" They are mine by adoption.' 

^^ Are their parents living ? " 

" This child's mother — don't be fright- 
ened, SaUy— lives in the country, and is 
unable to offer her a home. 80 I take care 
of her." 

"A modem Quixote," said the gentle- 
man, with a sneer. "And this child" — 
once more he looked at the Duchess, 
whose eyes were raised to his — " and this 

child " The imploring gaze of the 

Duchess appeared to disconcert him, and 
the sentence remained unfinished. 

A singular silence followed, during which 
they all looked at the gentleman, whose 
self-possession had suddenly deserted him. 
Aroused to the fact that general attention 
was fixed upon him, he broke the silence, 
with curious pauses between his words. 
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^^ I was afiking whether these children are 
sisters?" 

" They are not," replied Seth« 

"In any way related?" 

" Not to my knowledge." 

" Are her parents living ? " 

For the second time during the interview 
a Msehood rested on Seth's lips, and for the 
second time he refdsed to utter it. 

" I do not know," he replied. 

" What is it you say ? " 

" I do not know whether her parents are 
living." 

" A bom lady," muttered the gipsy, 
seeing her chance ; "a bom lady — ^fit to be 
a Duchess — is one, or I can't read the 
stars." 4 

Seth turned a startled look upon the 
gipsy, saying, " You are a clever witch, 
wherever you have got your information." 
Then to the gentleman, "Have you any- 
thing more to ask me ? " 

" Nothing," was the reply, with a con- 
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tradiction almost in the same breath : ^ ^ In 
what part of London did you say you 
live ? " as though the question had been 
already asked and answered. 

" In the east." 

•' And you rest to-night ? " 

" At The World's End, hard by here." 

" Yery well ; I shall call upon you to- 
morrow early. You can go." 

But early the next morning, before 
ordinary folks we stirring, Seth and the 
children were again on the road. The 
wagon started at six o'clock, and Seth 
experienced a feeling of relief when he 
caught the last glimpse of Springfield. 

" No more ladies and gentlemen for us," 
he said almost gaily, with the air of a man 
who has escaped a great danger ; '^ we have 
had enough of them." 

"I like ladies and gentlemen," said the 
Duchess — a remark which drove Seth into 
a moody fit for at least an hour. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



WHAT YOU don't GET IS PROFIT. 



The second day's journey was as delightful 
as the first. The weather continued fine, 
and Seth Dnmbrick, recovering his spirits, 
did his best to entertain the children, to 
whom the ride itself would have been a 
sufficiently satisfying enjoyment. During 
the day Seth confided his plans to the good- 
natured wagoner, and his desire to obtain 
cheap lodgings for a few days for himself 
and the children at some modest cottage in 
the country. 

"Would near the seaside suit you?" 
asked the wagoner. 

" Nothing could be better," replied Seth; 
" but your place lies inland." 
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" I have time to go a little out of my 
way, and will take you to a cottage near 
the sea belonging to a friend of mine, who'll 
be able to lodge you reasonable." 

*' Nothing could be better," said Seth 
thankfully. 

^^ It's obliging her and you, and won't 
trouble me much. Come up, Daisy ! Now 
then. Cornflower ! Four mile more for you, 
and plenty of time to do it in." 

If Daisy and Cornflower understood that 
an additional task was imposed upon them 
they did not take it sadly, but shook their 
bells briskly and trotted out of their regular 
track with a wiUing spirit. 

^^Eound this bend," said the wagoner, 
"and a fine stretch of the sea '11 be before 
us." 

It appeared almost incredible; for the 
trees and hedges in the path they were 
riding along were so thick and the path 
itself so winding as to obscure the 
view. 
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^^ The children have never seen the sea," 
said Seih. 

"You don't say so! Well, I wonldn^ 
be a Londoner, bound to live there all my 
days, for the best fifty houses you could 
offer me. And never seen a ship sailing, 
I'U be bound ! " 

" Never." 

" It will be something for them to remem- 
ber then. Now, shut your eyes, my little 
lasses, and don't open them till I say 
^Presto!'" 

Sally and the Duchess shut their eyes 
tight, their hearts throbbing with eager 
expectation. 

** Up then, Daisy ! Up, Cornflower ! 
Round the bend we go. Presto ! " 

The Duchess and Sally opened their eyes 
and uttered exclamations of delight. The 
glorious sea lay before them, with large 
ships in the distance and fishing-boats in 
the foreground. In one part the sun, play- 
ing on the water, transformed it into an 
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island of flashing jewels. It was a verit- 
able wonderland to the children — a dream of 
beauty never to be forgotten. 

"Do I see the waves creeping up, Sally ?^' 
asked Seth gaily. 

Sally raised her face to his and kissed him. 
"It's all through that money that was 
sent to the Duchess, Daddy." 
" AU through that, Sally." 
" Then I love money. Daddy," said Sally; 
"and I'd like to be a lady, so that the 
Duchess and me might live always by the 
sea. How far does it stretch ? More than 
we can see ? " 

" Thousands and thousands and thousands 
of miles more. Away into other countries, 
where it's night at the present moment 
while it's daylight here." 

" I don't understand it," said Sally, with 
a sigh of ecstasy, " and I don't want to. 
Oh, we're gomg away from it ! '^ 

u ^e're going to the cottage I spoke of, 
my little woman," said the wagoner ; " it's 
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not three hundred yards off — just down this 
lane." 

Down the lane they drove, and drew up 
at a small house with a garden before and 
behind.- The front of the cottage was 
covered with ivy, and the windows in their 
framework of glossy leaves looked wonder- 
fully pretty. 

"This is nice, too," said Sally, disposed 
to enjoy everything. 

" There's beauty everywhere, Sally," said 
Seth, with a touch of his old philosophy, 
" if we'll only look out for it." 

" This comes without looking out for it," 
replied Sally; "and that's why I like it. 
Ain't it better than anything ever was, 
Duchess ? " 

The Duchess nodded an assent, and in 
another moment the whole party were in the 
little parlour, and Seth and the wagoner 
were talking to the mistress of the house. 
The bargain was soon struck, the terms 
asked for board and lodging being much less 
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than Seth had ventured to hope they would 
be. They were to have the two rooms on 
the first floor for sleeping apartments, one 
looking over the front the other over the 
back of the house. 

"Daddy must have this," said Sally, as 
they stood in the front room; "it's the best." 

"That's the reason why you and the 
Duchess shall sleep in it. I came into the 
country for your sakes, children, not for my 



own." 



Everything in the place was sweet and 
fresh; and the garden at the back of the 
house contained apple- and pear-trees and 
currant-bushes, as well as flowers. 

"My good man," said the mistress, "will 
be glad to have two such pretty children in 
the house for a little while. We've none of 
our own. It'll brighten us up a bit." 

The woman was sad-looking and spoke in 
a sad tone ; and Sally wondered how it was 
possible that one who lived in the fairy- 
house, with flowers and fruit trees and the 
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sea within a stone's throw of them, should 
need brightening up. She was sure if such 
a paradise were hers that there would never 
be a dull hour in it. While the woman was 
attending to the children upstairs, assisting 
them to wash after their long day's ride, and 
showing them all the wonders of the fairy 
house, Seth and the wagoner had a conver- 
sation in the room below. It was a friendly 
one, resulting from the wagoner's refusal to 
accept payment for the ride. 

" It'll be a pleasure to me," said the 
wagoner, " not to take the money. I don't 
want it, having pnough and to spare, as I've 
abeady told you. I don't mean to say I do 
it for your sake " 

"Not likely," said Seth good-humouredly. 

" — ^But for the sake of the pretty little 
one you call the Duchess. And that's 
puzzled me. I'd take it as a favour if you'd 
tell me, why Duchess ? " 

" Well, it was a jEancy of Sally's," said 
Seth, " who worships the Duchess " 
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"It's plain enough that she thinks a mighty 
deal more of hier than she does of herself." 

"That she does. Well, the Duchess 
came to me in a strange way that'll take 
too long to explain here. The child was 
lefk in our neighbourhood in a most mys- 
terious manner — ^brought in mysteriously, 
deserted mysteriously. She and Sally were 
thrown together, and Sally adopted her, if 
one helpless mite can be said to adopt 
another helpless mite. Sally's mother fell 
into misfortune, and the children happened 
to drop in my way. Sally had a name — ^the 
other one didn't — and one night we had a 
curious Kttle party of children in my 
cellar " 

" In your cellar ! " 

" I live in a cellar in Kosemary Lane — 
and Sally, quite seriously, put the fancy in 
my head of calling the child the Duchess of 
our quarter. All the neighbours take to it 
kindly, and every one that knows her loves 
her. Look there. Who could help being 
attracted to her ? " 
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The wagoner looked up at the window of 
the children's room, and saw the Duchess 
standing within a framework of dark-green 
iyy leaves. The light was shining full 
upon her beautifol face, and touched, also, 
the darker face of Sally, who stood at the 
hack of the Duchess, looking over h^r 
shoulder. 

^^ It's a picture one don't often see/' said 
the wagoner, with a thoughtful air ; ^^ but 
if I had my choice of the two girls for a 
daughter, I reckon Td choose the dark- 
skinned one." 

It did not displease Seth to hear this, for 
Sally and the Duchess really occupied an 
equal place in his heart. If the beauty of 
the Duchess awoke the tenderness of his 
nature, the devotion, unselfishness, and 
many rare qualities displayed by Sally were 
no less powerful in their effect upon his 
sympathies. Bearing in mind the scene 
that had occurred at Springfield on the 
preceding evening, he asked the wagoner. 
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if any inquiries were made of him, not to 
dividge where he and the children were 
rusticating. 

" I've brought them into the country," 
he said, ^^ as much for peace and quietness 
as for fresh air." 

There was to the wagoner's mind some- 
thing suspicious both in the words and the 
nervous manner in which Seth made the 
request. He showed in his countenance the 
impression he received, and Seth, wishing 
to stand well with him, gave an account of 
the incident which had so disturbed him. 

" When I heard the lady say she would 
like to buy my child," he said, in conclu- 
sion, '4t seemed to me that she had so 
much faith in the power of money, and so 
little in the power of love, that I could not 
keep my temper. I spoke hotly, and with 
reason, I think." 

" It would have roused my blood," re- 
sponded the wagoner ; " you never saw any 
of the gentlefolk before." 
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" Xeyer, and I never wish to see them 
again. I said as much to the master of 
Springfield, if Fm not mistaken," 

" From what IVe heard of him, he's not 
a man either to forget or forgive." 

" YonTl promise me, then, for the sake of 
the children, not to set any one on our track.'* 

He spoke anxiously, his fears exaggera- 
ing a danger which in all likelihood was 
wholly imaginary. 

" Yes," replied the wagoner, " there's no 
harm in promising. They've no right to 
worry you, as &r as I can see, and they 
sha'n't get me to put them in the way of 
it. How long are you going to stop here ? " 

"We can live here so cheaply," said 
Seth, with a lightened heart, "that my 
purse will hold out for two or three weeks ; 
we'll stay that time, I dare say." 

" 111 be going up to London about then, 
mayhap," said the wagoner ; " if so, I'll be 
glad to give the little lasses a lift; and 
mayhap I may be passing this way in 
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a few days with the wagon. A ride through 
the lanes will do them no harm." 

Seth expressed his thanks to the kind- 
hearted old fellow, and they shook hands 
and parted, the wagoner smiling good-bye 
to the children, who stood at the window 
watching him until he was out of sight. 

Then commenced a happy time. The 
children were in a new world, and the 
little cottage, with its bit of garden back 
and front, was a very heaven to them. 
Everything was so new and bright, the air 
was so sweet, the trees and flowers so beau- 
tiful, that Sally could scarcely bejieve it 
was all real. On the first night, when they 
were abed, listening to the strange sound of 
the waves beating on the shore, Sally 
whispered to the Duchess, 

" Isn't it lovely. Duchess ? " 

" Yes, oh, yes," sighed the Duchess ; 
and this precise form of words was used at 
least a dozen times, each time with the 
belief that it embodied an observation of 
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an especially original nature. Once Sally, 
creeping out of bed, drew aside the snowy- 
white curtains from the window, and looked 
out. 

" Oh, come, Duchess ! come ! '' she cried, 
and the Duchess scrambled after her. It 
was fuU moon, and the glorious Ught shining 
on the trees and hedges was a vision of 
beauty to them. 

" That's a different moon from the one 
we've got in Bosemary Lane," said Sally ; 
" I wish we could take it back with us." 
• " Are we going back ? " asked the 
Duchess regretfully. 

Sally did not reply. The prospect was 
too distressing. But she was happily so 
constituted as to be grateful for present joys 
and pleasures, and she dismissed Eosemary 
Lane from her thoughts. Her one fear was 
that she would wake up. 

" Do you like the noise the sea makes ? " 
she inquires of her idol, when they were in 
bed again. 
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" It's beautiful, " said the Duchess. ^ ^ Are 
the ships there ? '' 

Sally never hesitated to impart infonna- 
tion on subjects of which she was igno- 
rant. 

"They're there," she said, ''but they 
don't move till daylight comes." 

"I'm sleepy," said the Duchess, with a 
yawn. 

"I'm frightened to go to sleep," said 
Sally, battling with fatigue ; " I want to be 
like this always. I hope it ain't a dream — 
oh, I hope it ain't a dream ! " 

Before she had finished, the Duchess was 
asleep. 

" I'll pinch myself hard," thought Sally, 
"as hard as I can, and if there's a black- 
and-blue mark on my arm to-morrow morn- 
ing, I shall know it's real." 

Sally did pinch herself — so hard that she 
could not help crying out with the pain, 
but she obtained her reward on the follow- 
ing morning, when she saw the black-and- 
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blue marks. The joy of the day, however, 
was so great that as she sat on the pebbly 
beach, watching the waves creep up and 
the ships and fishing-boats floating away 
into wonderland, she found it hard to con- 
vince herself that she was not dreaming. 
At the end of the week she said to Seth, 

" Daddy, every night I go to bed, I am 
frightened that I shall wake up and find 
myself in Eosemary Lane.'' 

Thereupon he read her and the Duchess 
a lecture on contentment and gratitude, 
not so much needed by Sally as by the 
Duchess. 

'^I know you're right," said Sally; "it 
will always be a pleasure to think of, but I 
shall be awful sorry, too, that it didn't last 
for ever. It can't. Daddy, can it ? " 

" No, my dear, it can't." 

" I wish I was rich," sighed Sally. 

" Supposing you had lived a hundred 
years ago," suggested Seth, with grave 
humour ; and paused. 
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'' Well, Daddy. SupposiDg I did ? " 

" It would be all the same to you whether 
you had a hundred boxes full of gold or 
whether you had twopence-haL^enny." 

Sally was shrewd enough to understand 
this without having to ask for an explanation. 

"What do you say to it all?" asked 
Sally of the Duchess. 

" I don't care for a hundred years ago,*' 
said the Duchess ; " I don't know what it 
means. I care for Now.'' And she echoed 
Sally's words, " I wish I was rich." 

This set Seth pondering, and in his en- 
deavour to extract honey out of unpromis- 
ing material and to improve the occasion, 
it is to be feared that he soared above the 
understanding of his children. In this way : 

*' Did I ever tell you, Sally " — he always 

appealed to Sally at such times, although 

he addressed both her and the Duchess — 

" of a man I once knew call Billy Spike ? " 

" No, Daddy." 

" He was a friend of mine a good many 
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years ago. Older than me by thirty years 
was Billy Spike — and he was always Billy, 
and never William, to the day of his death. 
Nearly everybody who knew him thought 
he was crazy." 

'^Why?" 

" Because of one thing he was never tired 
of saying, *What I don't get is profit/ 
That's what sweetened the world for Billy 
Spike. * What I don't get is profit.' was 
always on his lips." 

"Was he a rich man. Daddy ? " 

" I doubt if Billy Spike ever had twenty 
shillings in his pocket at one time. I doubt 
if ever he had a new suit of clothes to his 
back. I doubt if he ever had quite as much 
to eat as he could have taken in. He was 
as poor as a church-mouse." 

*^ Why is a church-mouse poor?" asked 
practical Sally, who dearly loved to hear 
Seth Dumbrick speak in this way, although, 
as has been said, he occasionally soared above 
her understanding. 
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" It's no use my trying to explain that, 
Sally. It's a saying, and a true one I dare 
say. But about Billy Spike. He was the 
poorest and the happiest man in the world, 
and all the philosophy of life — no, don't 
ask what that is, Sally ; it's another of the 
things that would take too long to explain 
— all the philosophy of life was contained 
in his saying, ' What I don't get is profit.' 
' Billy,' I said to him, ' what do you mean 
by it ? ' I doubt if there were many others 
besides me as he'd have answered, but he 
liked me a bit, saying I took after him in 
some things. * Billy,' I said, ' what do you 
mean by it ? ' He looked at me with his 
eyes twinkling — they always were twink- 
ling, and it wasn't often he didn't have a 
smile on his lips. 'Seth Dumbrick,' said 
he, * you're a man of sense ' — you won't 
mind my telling you exactly what he said, 
SaUy?" asked Seth, suddenly attacked, by 
a fit of modesty. 
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" Oh, no, Daddy ; I like to hear it. Aii( 
Billy Spike was right. You are." 

"Thank you, Sally. Well, to go on 
' You're a man of sense,' said Billy. ' Loci 
at me. Here I am.' And he stood u] 
straight before me, showing large holes ii 
his coat under his arms, and being generally 
a picture of rags. * If,' said I, * all th< 
profit you make comes from what you've 
got, and not from what you haven't got 
your returns must be small.' 'I've got t 
pair of arms, Seth Dumbrick,' said Billy 
' Thank you for nothing,' said I. ' You cal] 
that nothing ! ' cried Billy. * Wait a bit. 
My limbs are all sound, my eyesight's good. 
I never had a headache or a toothache in 
my life, and I sleep like a top. Now, tell 
me who's that crossing the road ? ' It wae 
a sailor we knew who hopped through life 
on a wooden leg. Me and Billy and the 
wooden-legged sailor went and had a glasfi 
together, and Billy drew the sailor out tc 
tell us all about the miseries of having only 
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one leg — ^what shootings lie had in the one 
that was chopped off — ^yes, he said that, 
Sally, though it does sonnd funny — and how 
he couldn't walk where he wanted to walk, 
and couldn't do what he wanted to do, all 
through having a wooden leg. It was plain 
enough that his wooden leg made him real 
unhappy and miserable. When he was gone 
Billy Spike said to me, with a wink, ' What 
I don't get is profit : I don't get wooden 
legs.' Just then we saw a woman that we 
knew; her face was twice its proper size, 
and she had a bandage round it. * What's 
the matter, mother?' asked Billy Spike. 
' I'm almost dead with the pain, Billy,' she 
said. ^ I've been and had two of my teeth 
out at the hospital, and the doctor's almost 
broke my jaw. It's enough to drive a poor 
woman mad.' * The toothache is,' said 
Billy. ' Yes, the toothache,' said she; * I've 
had it on and off for the last twenty years, 
and I'm pretty well crazed with it.' Billy 
Spike winked at me* again. ^ What I don't 
VOL. n. s 
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get is profit. I don't get tootliaelies.' Then 
we came across a blind man, and Billy drew 
him out, and a pretty bad case it was. ' I'd 
sooner be dead than alive,' said he. He 
couldn't see the wink that Billy gave. 
'What I don't get is profit,' said Billy. 
'I don't get blind.' And so Billy would 
have gone on all the day, I don't doubt, if 
I hadn't already caught his meaning." 

In which respect Seth had the advantage 
of those to whom he was relating, as a 
possibly useful lesson, this story of Billy 
Spike's philosophy. Sally's face denoted 
that she did not see the application, and 
the Duchess said again, ''I wish I was 
rich." So Seth resolved to throw aside 
philosophy as not suitable for the occasion, 
and to devote himself entirely to pleasure. 
It was none the less sweet because it was 
taken in a modest humble way, and because 
it cost but little money. Country walks, 
rides in carts and wagons, generally given 
for nothing — for the beauty of the Duchess 
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soon attracted admirers even in this out-of 
the-way spot — froKcs in hayflelds, rambles by 
the sea-side, fully occupied their hours, and 
did not afford opportunity for a moment's 
weariness. And one day a travelling pho- 
tographer passed their road and offered to 
' take " the Duchess for a song, as the say- 
ing is. Being an artist he saw the value 
of Seth's suggestion that she should be taken 
standing in the framework of ivy leaves, and 
the prettiest of pictures was produced. The 
photographer, falling in love with his work, 
and seeing future profit in it, took negatives 
of the Duchess in various attitudes, she 
falling into them so naturally as to excite 
his wonder and admiration. In truth it was 
a task which pleased and delighted her. 
Seth, shrewd as he always was, and careful 
of his pocket as he was compelled to be, 
made a good bargain with the artist, and 
for a very small sum obtained copies of all 
their portraits: the Duchess in three dif- 
ferent positions, Sally in one, Sally and the 
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Duchess together, and lastly, himself with 
the children on either side of him. The 
day following this excitement another plea- 
sure came. The old wagoner who had 
driven them from London arrived early in 
the morning with Daisy and Cornflower, 
and after giving them the most beautiful 
ride in their holiday, took them to his own 
cottage where he had lived from boyhood. 
There his old wife awaited them, and feasted 
the party to their hearts' content, and a 
peaceful ride back in the peaceful night was 
a fitting ending to the happy day. . So the 
time passed until one morning Seth said to 
SaUy, 

*' Home to-morrow, Sally/' 
She sighed with grateful regret. 
" Our little girl is better than ever she 
was,'' he continued, with a fond look at the 
Duchess, "and we'll endeavour to keep her 
so. Such roses as these" — caressing the 
Duchess's cheek — "will be something for 
the Eosemary Lane folk to stare at. They Ve 
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never seen such bright ones before. 
We've had a happy time, haven't we ? " 

" Yes, yes,'' they both replied, nestling to 
him. 

" Let us be thankful, then " 

" For what we haven't had ? " asked Sally, 
with a sly look. ' 

*^ No," he said with a laugh, " for what 
we have enjoyed ; " addiug in a graver tone, 
^* I never thought the world was so good as 
it is.^' 

On the second evening from this they 
returned to Kosemary Lane, and were 
received with smiles and hearty welcome by 
aU. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

FROM CHILDHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. 



There is no person in life so low as • not to 
have enemies and rivals. Every man, 
whatever liis position, is certain to be in 
somebody else's way : in love, whether it 
be in the cottage or the palace ; in ambition, 
whether its aim be base or noble ; in busi- 
ness, whether it be carried on within plate- 
glass windows or on a costermonger's 
barrow. The observation holds good with 
respect to Seth Dumbrick. A rival cobbler 
in Eosemary Lane had taken advantage of 
his absence to steal a march upon him and 
his connection. The rival was a married 
man, with a dozen children dependent upon 
him for support, and therefore, on family 
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grounds, his claims upon public sympathy 
and support were stronger than those of 
Seth Dumbrick. Other circumstances, from 
the force of contrast, were in his favour at 
this juncture of affairs. He was not a con- 
versational man, was not a pleasant man, 
and possessed no striking personal merit 
which might recommend him. But, on the 
other hand, Seth Dumbrick bore the repu- 
tation of being silent and reserved, and he 
was not companionable, a quality — or the 
lack of one — which showed that he set him- 
self above his neighbours. He was very 
nearly reaping the reward of his pride, for 
upon his return from the country, although 
he and his friends were received with smiles, 
he found that many of his customers had 
gone over to his rival. Seth could ill afford 
this, but he was too high-minded to show 
any sign of discontent. 

At this crisis, Sally directly, and the 
Duchess indirectly, proved of real service 
to him in a business way. Sally, brimming 
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over with delightful memories of the happy 
days passed in the cottage by the sea, was 
not slow to communicate her experiences to 
her young friends and playmates in Rose- 
mary Lane. The wonderful stories she had 
to tell, and the wonderful way in which she 
related them, caused the children's eyes to 
dilate and their breasts to throb. Sally was 
an artist, and, in a more effective manner 
than would have been adopted by a more 
polished narrator, she painted her pictiires 
in ex;actly those colours which made them 
alluring to an audience not over-gifted with 
learning and intelligence. In all these pic- 
tures, the Duchess was the central figure. 
She was the princess for whom the flowers 
bloomed and the sea whispered musically. 
The happy rides, the pleasant meals, 
the delicious idling, the soft murmurs of 
woodland life, were all for the Duchess, 
and, but for her, would not have been. 
Sally's tongue ^vas never idle when there 
was an opportunity to glorify her idol, and 
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the devoted child had never been so rich in 
opportunity as at the present time. Among 
other stories related by her, was, of course, 
the story of the Duchess's portrait being 
taken, surrounded by flowers, which Sally 
declared was " out and out the most beau- 
tiful thing as ever was seen ; " and public 
curiosity being excited, Seth Dumbrick was 
besieged by applicants eager to see the 
pictures. These visits were the means of 
bringing back his truant customers; ^nd 
made wise by experience and responsibility 
— this latter a rare incentive to acts of 
wisdom — he succeeded in ingratiating him- 
8elf into the more favourable opinion of his 
neighbours, who said to one another that 
Seth Dumbrick was becoming quite an 
agreeable man. Even to Mrs. Preedy he 
was gracious, and for fully three weeks that 
inveterate gossip had not a word to say to 
his disparagement. 

So, being once more settled down quietly 
in his stall, with sufficient work for the 
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hours, Seth hammered and patched away 
from morning till night, and but for certain 
fears connected with the Duchess, would 
have been a perfectly happy man. One of 
these fears related to the fortune-telling 
incident; he was unreasonably apprehen- 
sive that by some means or other the 
Duchess would be tracked and spirited away 
by the gentleman with whom he had had 
high words at Springfield ; he did not stop to 
reason upon the motive which would lead 
to such an act. But as time wore on, and 
nothiQg new transpired, this fear became 
weaker, and rarely intruded itself. His 
other fear related to the bank-note, so 
strangely forwarded to the Duchess, which 
had paid for their holiday. If he had 
known where to seek for a clue to the dis- 
covery of the sender of the money, it is 
doubtful whether he would have availed 
himself of it ; his earnest wish was that the 
matter should rest where it was, and that 
he and the Duchess and Sally should be 
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allowed to live their quiet, imeventfal life 
unmolested. If he saw the postman coming 
along the street, he watched his progress 
nervously, dreading that another letter for 
the Duchess might arrive, and when the 
man passed without look or word, the 
cheerful hammering upon the leather, or the 
more vigorous plying of the awl, denoted 
how greatly he was relieved. 

Weeks and months passing in this way 
brought repose to his mind, and he some- 
times smiled at himself for the uneasy 
fancies, bom of love and fear, which had so 
tormented him. His love for the Duchesa 
increased with time; she was for ever in 
his thoughts ; over his bed, in a frame and 
protected by a glass, hung her picture, 
which was to him as beautiful as the most 
beautiful Madonna in the eyes of a devout 
woman; there was not speck or flaw on 
her, materially or spiritually ; she was the 
queen of his life and household. Would 
the Duchess like this ? Would the Duchess 
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like that? What can we do for her? 
How can we serre her? — everything was 
done by Seth and Sally that could contribute 
to the easy and pleasant passing of her 
days. Their old clothes were darned and 
patched, and darned and patched again and 
again, so that the Dnchess migh hare pretty 
things to wear. They were continually 
bnying flowers and bits of ribbons for her, 
and casting abont for ways and means to 
bring new pleasures into her days. In 
this way twelve months passed, and the 
summer came round again. Sitting at 
their midday meal, Sally remarked that 
this time last year they were going into the 
country. Seth referred to a smaU memo- 
randum book, the recipient of a singular 
medley of notes and observations. 

"To-morrow moming's exactly a. year," 
he said, " since we started." 

Sally sighed, and Seth saw with pain 
a look of regret in the Duchess's eyes^ 
It was not a calm regret; there was no- 
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thing of resignation in it. It expressed a 
struggle to be free from the thraldom of 
poverty, a rebellious repining at the hard- 
ship of Fate. As Seth was considering 
whether any ingenious twisting of BiUy 
Spike's philosophy would afford consolation^ 
a double knock at the stall above was 
heard. He mounted the steps, and con- 
fronted the postman. 

^^ A letter for the Duchess of Rosemary 

Lane." 

Seth received it with a sinking heart, 
and putting it hastily into his pocket, 
descended to the living-room. 

" Who was it. Daddy ? " asked Sally. 

" Mrs. Simpson sent for the child's 
boot,'' replied Seth, with a guilty palpita- 
tion ; " it ain't done yet." 

He finished his dinner in silence, listen- 
ing to reminiscences of last year's delightful 
holiday, called up by Sally and the Duchess. 
He did not take the letter from his pocket 
until late in the night, when he was alone. 
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He gazed at it for a few moments, believing 
it contained a realisation of his fears, and 
that it might be the means of parting him 
and the Duchess. If he had not been a just 
man, he would have destroyed the letter, 
but he was restrained by the reflection that 
it might be of importance to the future of 
the child he loved. ^ ^ And to hurt or 
injure in any way," he thought, ^' a child 
that you love, Seth Dumbrick, is not the 
work of a man or a loving heart." Still it 
was with reluctant fingers that he un- 
fastened the envelope, and found in it a bank- 
note for five pounds. As with the letter 
received last year, it did not contain a 
single word that would furnish a clue. He 
had carefully preserved the first envelope, 
and comparing the writing on the two, 
he judged it to be from one hand. 

" It's like a Chinese puzzle," he mut- 
tered. "Worse; for IVe got to do it 
without any pieces, except these," turning 
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over the envelopes. " But do it I will, if 
I can." 

He resolved to keep the matter secret, 
and not to mention it to a soul — certainly 
not to the Duchess, whom it most con- 
cerned ; and not even to Sally. 

''Who- is it that sends the money?" 
he mused. " A man or a woman ? That's 
the first point. There's a difference in 
handwriting, I've heard. I must find a 
way to make sure of that. I suppose the 
note's as good as the one sent last year." 

Before the afternoon of the following 
day, he had thought over a lame little 
scheme, which he put into execution with- 
out delay. He walked to the shop of a 
tradesman, of whom he was in the habit 
of buying tools and leather, and having 
made some small purchases, he offered the 
note in payment. It was taken, and change 
given, without remark. 

'^Is your wife at home?" then asked 
SetL 
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" Yes," replied the tradesman, with an 
inquiring look, for relations between the \\\tc% 
and Seth were purely of a business nature. 

"I'd like to see her," said Seth ; " I 
want to ask her about something that a 
woman knows better than a man." 

The tradesman called his wife, and Seth 
had a quiet talk with her. He commenced 
in a roundabout way. 

" It's about a Mend of mine," he said^ 
" an unmarried man like myself, but more 
likely to marry, being younger. He's 
received a letter without a signature, and 
he's mighty anxious to find out whether 
it comes' from a man or a woman. It's a 
delicate matter, you see." 

The tradesman's wife did not see, but she 
waited patiently for further light. 

'^The fact is," continued Seth, growing 
hot, for he he felt that he was getting 
entangled, " there's a girl he knows and has 
a fancy for, that another man knows and has 
a fancy for." 
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" It's a love letter, then/' interrupted 
the tradesman's wife, with a smile. 

" Yes," said Seth, gladly accepting the 
suggestion, "and he naturally wishes to 
know who wrote it." 

" Yes ? " 

" Now the first thing to discover is 
whether it's a man's or a woman's writ- 
ing. 

" How can I help you to discover that ? " 

" If you wiU be good enough to write 
just a couple of words — say, Eosemary 
Lane — on a bit of paper, it might assist 
us. 

The woman wrote down the words, and 
wrote them without a curve; every letter 
had in it as many angles as it could con- 
veniently accommodate. After this, Seth 
asked the woman if her daughters would 
write the same words on separate pieces 
of paper, and then he obtained a specimen 
of writing from the tradesman himself. 
He paid visits to many places that after- 
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noon, with the same purpose in yiew, and 
by the eyening he had in his pocket 
between twenty and thirty different speci- 
mens of caligraphy. When the children 
were asleep he continued his examination, 
and discovered that, without an exception, 
all the women wrote in angles and all the 
men in curves. Comparing the writing 
with that on the envelopes, he came to the 
conclusion that the addresses were written 
and the money sent by a woman. 

He derived an odd kind of satisfaction 
from this result. There was less danger 
to be feared from a woman than from a 
man, and, without difficulty, Seth invented 
a dozen different sets of circumstances to 
fit the case, in all of which the woman 
who was in this way kind to the Duchess 
was never to make herself known. But 
so as not to miss a chance, he more than 
ever determined to keep the matter locked 
up in his own breast. The money, how- 
ever, clearly belonged to the Duchess ; had 
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it been intended for his benefit, it would 
have been sent direct to him. It would 
be an unworthy action, therefore, to divert 
it from its proper use, and the conscientious 
man decided that it must be spent on the 
Duchess, and on the Duchess alone. The 
child had had her ears pierced, and wore in 
them a pair of rough glass earrings bought by 
Sally for a few pence on the anniversary of 
her idol's birthday. No one knew how 
old the Duchess exactly was, or on what 
day she was bom; but a birthday was 
such a happy occasion for love-gifts, and 
the Duchess so fit a person to give them 
to, that a natal day was fixed for her. Of 
course a suitable one. " March winds and 
April showers bring forth May flowers." 
Sally knew the rhyme, and settled that the 
Duchess was bom when the flowers were 
bom, on the 1st of May. On the 
Duchess's last birthday Sally had presented 
the glass earrings, and the pleasure derived 
from the giving and the receiving was as 
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great as if the bits of glass had been 
diamonds. The Dnchess never tired of 
admiring herself in the little tin-framed 
mirror fixed by the side of the bed, 
and shook her head to make the crystals 
sparkle, and played at hide and peep 
with them, hiding them in her hair and 
shaking them free again. A fair meed 
of admiration was also passed upon them by 
her playmates, and the Dnchess thought 
them the loveliest things in the world until 
one unhappy day she heard an ill-natured 
woman call them '^ bits of trumpery glass/' 
From that moment they became less 
precious in the Duchess's eyes, and a 
secret longing crept into her mind for 
something more valuable to show oflf her 
pretty eai's. About 'this time Mrs. Preedy, 
having occasion to go westward, invited the 
Duchess to accompany her, to see the car- 
riages and fine folks in the Park. Without 
asking for permission from her guardian, the 
Duchess accepted the invitation joyfully, and 
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as she walked along by the side of Mrs. 
Preedy, her quick eye took in everything of 
note that passed her ; but most of all did 
she notice the gold ornaments worn by the 
ladies, and yearned for them in her heart of 
hearts. 

^^ Such heaps of rich people, Duchess," 
observed Mrs. Preedy. " It's like a show." 

^'Do you wish you were rich?" she 
inquired of Mrs. Preedy. 

"Ay, that I do," replied Mrs. Preedy; 
^'I don't know what I wouldn't do to be 
rich." 

It was but the expression of a long ex- 
perience in the poor and pinched byways 
of life, and Mrs. Preedy did not attach any 
special meaning to her words. 

" There's nothing in the world like it, is 
there ? " inquired the Duchess. " There's 
nothing in the world like being rich." 

" No, that there's not," replied the 
woman heartily. 

" Why," presently continued the 
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Duchess, '^ are some people rich and 
other people poor ? " 

" Oh, / don't know," said Mrs. Preedy 
peevishly ; " it's all in the way we're bom. 
Ladies and gentlemen ain't bom in Rose- 
mary Lane." 

"I wasn't bom in Bosemary Lane,'' 
mnsed the Duchess, in a tone which was in 
itself an assertion of superiority oyer her 
companion. 

" Do you know where you teas bom ? '^ 
asked Mrs. Preedy. 

" No," was the reply, " but not in Bose- 
mary Lane." 

" What do you remember before you 
came to Rosemary Lane," continued Mrs. 
Preedy, growing interested in the conversa* 
tion. 

" I don't remember coming to Rosemary 
Lane," said the Duchess; "I had a 



mamma once." 



*^ Where?" 

*^I don't know ; in a garden, I think." 
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" Like anybody you see ?" 

" Like her/' said the Duchess, pointing 
to a lady who was stepping from a Carriage. 
In the lady's face dwelt an expression of 
much sadness and sweetness, which seemed 
to be the natural outcome of a sad and 
sweet nature. The Duchess's observance 
of the lady drew her attention to the child, 
and she stopped and spoke, and asked Mrs. 
Preedy if the pretty creature was her 
daughter. 

" No, indeed, ma'am," said Mrs. Preedy, 
with a curtsey ; " she has no mother, poor 
dear, and she was just saying that you were 
like her mamma." 

'^ Her mamma ! " exclaimed the lady, 
with a look of surprise; ^^ where do you 
come from, then ? " 

" From Eosemary Lane, if you please," 
said the obsequious Mrs. Preedy, who 
was always deferential to those above her. 

^^ And where may that be ! " 

'^ In the east, if you please," with 
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another curtsey, which indicated that if the 
lady pleased she could place Bosemary Lane 
in east-, west, north, or south, and nobody 
would dispute it. 

The lady, with languid humour, suggested 
^^ Jerusalem ? " and then asked the Duchess 
if she would like a cake. They were stand- 
ing in front of a confectioner's shop, and 
the child, with as much self-possession 
(as Mrs. Preedy afterwards remarked when 
she related the adventure) as if she had been 
a bom lady, withdrew her hand from Mrs. 
Preedy, and held it out to the lady, who 
smilingly led her into the shop, and feasted 
her and Mrs. Preedy to their hearts' content. 
They had cakes and jellies, and strawberries 
and Cream, and the lady chatted with the 
Duchess, and praised her beauty, in the 
most gracious and affable manner. Alto- 
gether, it was a very pleasant time, and 
formed quite an event in Mrs. Preedy's life, 
who for months and months gave most 
vivid descriptions of the entertainment, 
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never forgetting to state that when they 
went into the Park later in the day they 
met the lady driving in her carriage , there, 
and that she bowed and smiled in recogni- 
tion of them. 

Subsequent to his examination into the 
writing on the letters addressed to the 
Duchess, Seth Dumbrick also went west- 
wards in search of a present for the Duchess, 
to be paid for out of the money which 
was hers, and staring in the shop-windows, 
was greatly bewildered by the attractive 
-articles there displayed^ Silk sashes and 
neckerchiefs, natty kid boots and fascinating 
hats, distracted him with their claims. 
Had he been a well-to-do man, there is 
no knowing what extravagance he might 
have committed. At length he stationed 
himself before a jeweller's window, and 
gazed upon the beautiful articles exhibited 
in it, now deciding upon this, now upon 
that ; and, in the end, upon a pair of gold 
earrings, tastefully designed to represent 
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shells. He had no idea of the value of 
such articles, and it was with something of 
trepidation he entered the shop, where his 
appearance was viewed with suspicion by 
the salesman, who saw no fitness between 
the unshaven chin and grimy fingers of the 
workman and the graceful devices in gold 
and sUver displayed for sale. A bargain, 
however, was soon concluded, and Seth 
became possessor of the earrings on payment 
of half the money he held in trust for the 
Duchess. Then he went to a milliner's 
shop, where he seemed even more out of 
place than in the jeweller's, and for twenty 
shillings bought one of the prettiest hats 
in all the stock. Hugging his treasures 
closely to him, and enjoying in anticipation 
the delight of the Duchess, he walked 
home very contentedly, and artfully turned 
the conversation upon last year's holiday, 
saying, in a melancholy tone, 

*^ No holiday this year. Duchess." 
Sally shook her head mournfully. 
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" Can't afford it, eh, Sally ? Now^ 
what's the next best thing to the holiday 
we can't afford ? Guess." 

Sally could not guess, and indeed did not 
try, considering it rather cruel in their 
guardian to remind them so pointedly of 
a pleasure it was impossible to renew. 

" Can't guess, eh? I thought you had a 
cleyerer head than that. Let me try. 
What do you say to a present — something 
pretty for — ^who do you think ? '' 

" For the Duchess ! " cried Sally. 

The Duchess looked up eagerly. 

^' Yes, for the Duchess. Something out of 
the way. Something very much out of the 
way, but that '11 please her and become 
her beyond anything. These, for instance.'* 

He carefully untied the little packet 
wrapt in silver tissue-paper, carefally opened 
the leather case, and pointed triumphantly 
to the earriQgs nestliag softly in their blue- 
velvet couches. Sally clapped her hands, 
and jumped up ; the Duchess gazed on the 
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pretty ornaments with parted lips and eyes 
aglow with admiration. 

'^ For me ! " she exclaimed, almost under 
her breath. " For me ! '' 

" For you, Duchess," said Seth. " What 
do you think of 'em? " 

She threw her arms round his neck^ and 
kissed him, with perhaps more affection than 
she had ever shown towards him, and then 
turned hastily to the earrings, in fear lest 
they might have vanished from the table. 
The glittering ornaments fitted her nature 
most thoroughly and completely. They 
seemed to say, ^^ We are yours. Ton are 
ours. We belong to each other. Yon have 
no business to wear bits of trumpery glass. 
We are what you have a right to possess." 
There was absolute harmony between her 
and the pretty things, and she experienced 
a new and singularly entrancing pleasure 
in merely gazing upon them. 

"Is one kiss all you will give me for 
them ? " asked Seth. 
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" No, no," sHe replied; " I will give you 
a thousand thousand." 

She smothered him with kisses, murmur- 
ing, ^ ^ I love you for them, I love you for 
them/' 

'^ They are real gold," sai4 Seth, more 
than satisfied with his bargain. '^What 
will Kosemary Lane say to that ? " 

With trembling fingers the Duchess lifted 
the earrings from the case. Had they been 
imbued with feeling she could not have felt 
more tender towards them. 

" May I put them in ? '^ 

'^Surely, my dear; I bought them for 
you to wear." 

The Duchess hastily, unhooked Sally's 
birthday gift from her ears, and threw it 
on the table, replacing it with the more 
valuable and therefore more precious offer- 
ing. A pang shot through Sally's breast 
as she witnessed the action. The bits of 
trumpery glass, albeit they cost but a few 
pence, had not been easily obtaiaed by her ; 
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they were the result of many weeks' saving 
of farthings and halfpence, and to pay for 
them she had put down with a strong spirit a 
number of small cravings. Not that the 
saving and scraping was not in itself a 
delight to her ; to deny herself in order that 
the Duchess might be gratified was one of her 
sweetest pleasures. The common glass ear- 
rings were her love-gift, and she had dreamt 
of them long before and after they were 
presented ; and to see them now so carelessly 
thrust aside brought the tears to her eyes. 
She brushed them instantly away. The 
Duchess, with a piece of broken looking- 
glass in her hand, was walking up and down 
the cellar, gazing at the reflection of the 
new earrings, with eyes so sparkling 
that they outshone the glittering baubles. 
As she turned this way and that, now bend- 
ing forward, now leaning back, in enchant- 
ing attitudes, holding the glass so that the 
ornaments were always in view, a thousand 
graces and charms were depicted in her of 
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which for the time she was unconscious. 
Sally, despite her sorrow at the despisal of 
her love-gift, could not help admiring the 
beautiftd picture, and when the Duchess 
came close to her, she drew her idol to her 
breast, and kissed her passionately. 

" Don't ! " said the Duchess, with a 
little struggle to be free ; " you hurt me, 
Sally ! " 

Sally's arms relaxed, and she turned aside 
with quiveriQg lips ; for a moment, every- 
thing swam before her eyes, and she felt 
quite faint. 

"And that's not all," saith Seth; "I 
have something else for our Duchess.'' 

" Oh, what is it, what is it ? " cried the 
Duchess, springing to his side. 

" See," he said, holding up the hat, 
*^ what will Eosemary Lane say to this ? 
Sally, fit it on, and let us see how our 
princess looks in it." 

Sally kept her sobs back with a vicious 
piQch of her own arm which almost made 
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her scream, and placed the hat on the 
Duchesses head, to the best advantage be 
sure. There was no meanness in Sally's 
soiiL She could suffer and be strong. 
Nothing would satisfy the Duchess that 
afternoon but to dress herself in her best 
clothes, and go out and show herself. It 
was done; and in her blue-merino dress, 
her boots made for her in the most dainty 
fashion by Seth's loving hands, her hat and 
and her gold earrings, she walked about Hose- 
mary Lane, with Sally by her side, the envy 
and admiration of all beholders. In the 
eyes of the Kosemary Lane folk Sally 
was a most complete foil to the beautiful 
Duchess. Her hands were dirty, and her 
clothes had many a hole in them ; but there 
was a soft light in her eyes, and an expres- 
sion of deep, almost suffering devotion in 
her face, which might have attracted the 
attention of close observers, — and not entirely 
to Sally's disadvantage. The Duchess had 
an afternoon of rare enjoyment ; even those 
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who envied her paid court to her, and her 
train included all the young radicals in 
Eosemary Lane who had hitherto held aloof 
from her, but who now, fairly conquered 
by the splendour of her personal adornment, 
fell down and worshipped. It was the story 
of the golden calf over again — the old story 
which to-day is being enacted with so much 
fervour by beggar and millionaire, from 
Whitechapel to Belgravia. Late at night, 
when the Duchess was asleep with her gold 
earrings in her ears, and her new hat hang- 
ing by the side of her bed, so that she might 
see it the moment she awoke in the morning, 
Sally, with tears in her eyes, wrapt the bits 
of trumpery glass in paper, and placed them 
carefully away. " She^ll be hunting about 
for 'em soon," thought Sally, ^^and then 
I'll give 'em to her." But the Duchess 
never sought, never asked for the common 
love-gift ; it was worthless in her eyes, being 
worthless in itself; she had gold earrings 
now, and perhaps by-and-by — who could 
VOL. n. u 
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tell ? — she would have earrings with spark- 
ling stones in them, worth a handful of 
money. For in the Duchess's soul was 
growing, with a firm and strong growth, a 
most intense hankering after fine things. 
She would wander by herself away from 
Sally and Seth and Eosemary Ijane into 
the thoroughfares frequented by ladies and 
gentlemen, and watch them and their dress 
and ways with an eager, strange, and rest- 
less spirit. She saw children beautifully 
dressed riding in carriages ; and, yearning 
to be like them, would shed rebellious tears 
at the fate which bound her to Eosemary 
Lane. It is not to be supposed that she con- 
sidered this matter as clearly as it is here 
briefly expressed; she was not yet old 
enough to give it clear expression ; but she 
felt it ; the seed of discontent was firmly 
implanted within her, and grew for lack of 
material and intellectual light. Material 
light Seth Dumbrick could not give 
the Duchess, for he lived in a cellar, and 
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her home was there. There is more in this 
than at first sight meets the mental eye* 
Things are not entirely bad or good in them- 
selves, but are made so in degree from their 
surroundings. Good soil and light and air, 
are necessary for fair fruition ; evil results 
spring from darkness and cramped-up 
spaces. That in the cramped-up spaces 
where light and sweet air are scarce, so 
many deeds are done which, though never 
placed on record, ennoble humanity — that in 
those spaces so many virtuous and heroic 
lives are passed, the mere example of 
which, without parade, bears fair fruit in 
the passing of other virtuous and heroic 
lives — shows how much inherent goodness 
there is in human nature. It is with 
some a fashion not to believe this — so 
much the more to be pitied they who hold 
and promulgate such a belief. If they 
were right, for one crime now committed^ 
there would be a thousand, and the world 
would be strewn with the wrecks of lives. 

u 2 
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Intellectual light Seth Dumbrick certainly 
did give the Duchess, but it was light of a 
kind which dazed and confused her mental 
vision. Until he had admitted the chil- 
dren into his household, Seth had led,, 
from choice, a life of seclusion; and this 
disinclination to mix with his fellows, 
combined with his thoughtful manners, 
had gained for him the reputation of 
being something of a philosopher. But 
the deeper insight into men and things 
which comes from inward contemplation 
must be imbued with some quality of 
inspiration before it can be made to apply 
beneficially to the practical uses of life. 
Without this inspiration, the judgment be- 
comes warped, and in its effects mischievous. 
The experiences of the man who mingles 
freely with men, who shares their plea- 
sures and sorrows, and even their follies 
and foibles, are of infinitely higher value 
than those of a solitary liver. Such an 
existence narrows the sympathies, and it 
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narrowed Seth's. The exercise of all the 
better feelings of his nature was confined 
to the small circle which included only 
Sally and the Duchess, and what of good 
he saw outside that boundary was evoked 
by his love for these children of his adoption. 
Surrounded by these influences the Duchess 
grew in years. Seth bestowed upon her 
the fullest measure of ajffection, and he 
let her go her way. He placed no re- 
straint upon her ; he demanded no sacrifice 
from her. He never attended a place of 
worship, nor did she ; he had his hard- 
and-fast opinions upon religious matters, 
which, viewed in the light (or darkness) 
of dogmatic belief, constituted him a 
materialist — an accusation which, with a 
proper understanding of the term, he would 
have indignantly denied. Thus, from 
month to month, and year to year, Kose- 
mary Lane passed through a routine of 
daily tasks and duties, so dull as to weigh 
sorely and^ heavily upon the soul of the 
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J}uehess, Coloiir was necesaazy to lier 
existence, and she souglit for it and 
obtained it in other j^aces. StrGngcar and 
atrofnger greir her paaeian for vandermg 
from the narrow to the wider spaces^ 
where the life was more in hannooj with 
her desires, and so fireqnently and for so 
long a time was she now absent, that, on 
one occasion when she was missing finom 
morning till night, Seth took her to task 
for her tmant propensities. 

^^Do yon want me to keep always in 
Bosemary Lane ? " she inquired, with her 
lovely blue eyes fixed full upon him. 

^* It would be best/' was his reply. 

"It doesn't matter to you,'' she said, 
" whether I stop at home or not ; there 
is nothing for me to do, and I sometimes 
feel that— that— " 

Her eyes wandered roimd the cellar in 
dull discontent, and with something of 
self-reproach, also, for the feeling which she 
strove but could not find words to express. 
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*' Well, my dear ? " said Seth, patiently 
waiting for an explanation. 

"Only this, guardian," she rejoined, 
^^that I must go away when I like, and 
that you musn't stop me. K you do" — 
with a little laugh which might mean 
anything or nothing — '* I might run away 
altogether." 

" Then there are other places," said Seth, 
after a short pause ; he found it necessary 
very often when conversing with the 
Duchess to consider his words before he 
uttered them; "and other people that you 
love better than us." 

" Other places, not other people. I don't 
know any other people." 

"You don't love Kosemary Lane, my 
dear," he said wistftdly. 

"What is there to love in it?" she 
replied, evading the question. " I might 
love it less if I were not free to go from . 
it when the fit seizes me — 
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" But you go always alone, my dear," 
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he said, with a sigh, " and I am afraid you 
might get into mischief." 

"What mischief?" she asked, with 
innocent wonder in her face. "No one 
would hurt me. Everybody is kind to me. 
But as you seem to care for it. 111 take 
Sally with, me now and then. So here's a 
kiss, guardian, and we'll say no more about 
it." 

Her adoption of the term " guardian " 
arose out of a conversation — held but a 
few weeks previous to Seth's present 
remonstrance — ^in which he and Sally had 
related to her all they knew of her 
history. 

In one respect Seth had faithfully per- 
formed his duty towards the Duchess. 
He had taught her all it was in his power ta 
impart, and the pupil had gone beyond the 
master, inasmuch as she wrote a better 
hand and spoke purer English than he. 
Indeed, she was by instinct quick to avail 
herself of any advantage that would place 
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her above her contemporaries in station, and 
she would make sacrifices to acquire it. 
Time had developed in her the good, but 
in some natures dangerous, quality of in- 
genuousness, and she had not yet learnt 
to disguise or conceal her emotions. A 
better quality still, was her truthfulness; 
Seth had never detected her in a false- 
hood — ^far different from Sally, who in- 
dulged in them without the slightest 
compunction whenever they appeared to 
her to be necessary. Time ripened, but 
did not beautify Sally. Her figure was 
awkward and ungainly, and her limbs had 
not the roundness or the grace of those of 
the Duchess. Her face was at once too 
young and too old for her age ; you saw 
in it both the innocence and simplicity of 
the child and the wary look of the woman 
of the world who knows that snares 
abound. Her skin was as brown as a 
berry, and her form appeared lank and 
thin, although she and the Duchess were 
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of the same height. Undressing one 
night, they stood, with bare shoulders, 
side by side, looking into the glass. The 
contrast was very striking, and both saw 
and felt it, the Duchess with a joyous 
palpitation because of her beauty, and 
Sally with no repining because of her lack 
of it. The contrast was striking even in the 
quality and fashion of their linen, Sally's 
being coarse, and brown as the skin it 
covered, and the Duchess's being white 
and fine, with delicate edgings about it. 

^'I don't believe," said Sally, with tender 
admiration, her brown arm embracing the 
Duchess's white shoulder, "that there's 
another girl in the world with such a skin, 
and such eyes, and altogether as pretty as 
you are. Duchess." 

" Do you really mean it, Sally ? '* asked 
the Duchess, as though the observation 
were made for the first instead of the thou- 
sandth time. 

*^ You know I do." 
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"I think you do," said the Duchess, 
showing her teeth of pearl. *'But if I 
were to say the same of myself, you'd say 
I was the vainest instead of the prettiest 
girl that breathes." 

*^ A girl can't help knowing she's pretty," 
said Sally philosophically ; she had imbibed 
much of the spirit and some of the pecu- 
liarities of Seth's utterances, '^ if she ^5 
pretty ; and can't help being glad of it. As 
you are, of course, Duchess." 

" Yes, I am glad, Sally ; I can't tell 
you how glad. I should be a miserable 
girl if I were like — 
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She paused suddenly, with a guilty 
blush, being about to say, " if I were like 
you, Sally." 

Sally smiled. " 1 don't doubt I should 
be glad if I had a skin as white, and 
eyes as blue, and lips as red as yours; 
but for all that, I don't seem to be sorry 
because I am ugly. For I am yery ugly ! " 

She gazed at the reflection of herself in 
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th^ gla££ with eves that wcze almosl: 
merry, and despite her self-depreciatioii i 

thffre was something Terr attiacdTe in her j 

appearance. The grace of youth was hers, 
and the kindliness and nnselfisfaness of her 
nature imparted a charm to her &oe which 
mere beauty of feature could not supply. 

"You are not so rery ugly," ohserred 
the Duchess. 

" K^o ? " questioned Sally. 

" Xo. You are as good-looking as most 
of the girls in Kosemary Lane " 

" Leaving you out," iaterrupted Sally 
quickly. 

" Yes," said the Duchess complacently, 
"leaving me out. Your teeth are not 
white, but they are regular, and I like 
your mouth. Sally " — ^kissing it — " though 
it is a little bit too large. Your hair isn't 
as silky as mine " 

" Oh, no, Duchess, how could it be ?" 

"But it is longer and stronger; and as 
for your eyes, you have no idea how they 
sparkle. They are full of fire." 
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"If a fairy was to come to me to- 
night," said Sally, delighted at the 
Duchess's praises, "and give me wishes, I 
don't think I would have myself changed." 

" I know what I would wish for." 

"What?" 

" Silk dresses and furs and kid gloves 
and gold watches and chains and bracelets ; 
carriages and footmen and white dogs; 
flowers and fans and lace pocket-handker- 
chiefs and " 

"Oh, my!" exclaimed Sally. "We 
shouldn't have room for them all. Good 
night. Tm so sleepy; 

The Duchess dreamt that all the things 
she wished for were hers, and that she was 
a fine lady, driving in her carriage through 

■ 

Eosemary Lane, with all the neighbours 
cheering and bowing to her. » 

■ 

In this way, and with this kind of 
teaching, the Duchess grew from child to 
woman. And here for a time we drop 
the curtain. The silent years, fraught with 
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smiles and tears, roll on; for some the 
buds are blossoming; for some the leaves 
are falling; the young look forward to 
the sunny land they shall never reach ; t h^ 
old look back with sighs upon days made 
happy by regret. And midst the triumph 
and the anguish, the hope and fear, the 
joy and sorrow. Time, with passionless 
finger, marks the record, and pushes us 
gently on towards the grave. 
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